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SINEWS FOR 


IF THE service is tough — so are Moly irons and steels. 
Take slush pumps in the oil fields . . . driven con- 
tinuously and operating under severe conditions. 

Since no pump is better than its parts, many pump 
builders use Moly irons and steels for the vital parts 
. . » because they have proved their capacity to 
withstand the toughest going. 

One manufacturer, for example, uses carburized 
Nickel-Moly (SAE 4615) for pump cylinders. It was 
selected primarily because it takes a case imper- 
vious to the abrasion of well cuttings: and pressure 
is always constant. Minimum distortion from heat- 
treating was also a factor. .. . Just one of many cases 
where Moly steel or iron has settled a difficult prob- 
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lem — to the mutual advantage of the manufacturer 
and the user of the product. From either standpoint, 
Moly steels and irons will prove well worth their 
investigation. 

Our technical books, “Molybdenum in Steel” and 
“Molybdenum in Cast Iron,” will be found of unusual 
interest to engineering and production heads in any 
industry using or producing ferrous products. A 
simple request brings either or both — and, if desired, 
puts your name on “The Moly Matrix” monthly mail- 
ing list. Our experimental laboratory facilities are 
available for the study of any special problem in 
alloy steel or iron. Climax Molybdenum Company, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 
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4s the Editor 
Views the News 


HEN the executive branch of a democratic 
VY severe assumes too much power over 

the legislative and judiciary branches, the 
result is a condition charged with dynamite. The 
action of President Roosevelt in seeking to “pack” 
the federal courts (p. 24), after having bull-dozed 
congress into virtual subjection, savors so much of 
the method employed by European dictators that we 
find it difficult to believe that the American public 
will sanction it. This incident seems to point clearly 
to one conclusion: Unless congress rejects this pro- 
posal decisively, the only remaining hope of main- 
taining a free, democratic form of government will 
be the power of sane public opinion. 


° ° . 


Public opinion is one of the strongest forces in 
the nation today. Both sides in the General Motors- 
CIO controversy (p. 29) are striving to win and keep 
the support of the public. In fact, 
it is no exaggeration to say that 
the case (p. 35) is being tried in 
the court of public opinion. But 
unfortunately public’ opinion at 
times is unreliable. Right now it is condoning law- 
lessness. It has been influenced unduly by the wiles 
of demagogues. Industry’s job—everybody’s job—is 
to restore the balance of public opinion. Don’t waste 
time on Washington. Work on the man in the street. 
Purify opinion at its source! 


Public Has 
Last Word 


° ° ° 


Many readers whose early days were spent in 
industrial plants where the only heat available to 
temper the chill of winter was provided by coke or 
coal salamanders, will marvel at 
the uniformity of temperature 
that can be maintained by mod- 
ern heating equipment. Appar- 
ently it is not difficult today to 
install heaters (p. 38) which will provide tempera- 
tures of within 3 degrees of 70 degrees throughout 
a plant. To the hardy souls of earlier generations 
such perfection would have been considered an ex- 
travagant luxury. Today it is looked upon as an 


Heating Plants 
Uniformly 
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investment in improved working conditions, effi- 
ciency and protection of materials and equipment. . 

. . Applying porcelain enamel to the impellers and 
bowls of deep well pumps (p. 52) presents an ef- 
fective new method of combatting the age-old prob- 
lems of sand cutting and electrolysis. 


° . ° 


Few persons outside of the forging industry ap- 
preciate the extent to which the technique of forg- 
ings manufacture has been refined and integrated 
in recent years. Due primarily to 
the exacting demands of the au- 
tomotive industry, manufacturers 
of forgings (p. 42) have perfected 
equipment, methods and organ- 
ization capable of producing forgings of almost un- 
believable uniformity of quality and conforming to 
narrow limits of accuracy. Improvement of dies is 
one of many factors which has contributed to the 
advance in forging practice. Inserting tungsten tool 
steel plugs (previously cooled to 130 degrees below 
zero) into dies to insure a tight fit (p. 47) is a good 
illustration of the ingenuity forging manufacturers 
have invoked to serve their customers more satis- 
factorily. 


Why Forgings 
Are Better 


+ . ° 


To stimulate progress in arc welding, the James 
F. Lincoln Arc Welding foundation last week an- 
nounced prizes (p. 23) aggregating $200,000 for the 
best papers on the subject. The 
papers will deal with arc weld- 
ing as a primary process of manu- 
facture, fabrication or construc- 
tion in the following divisions of 
industry: Automotive, aircraft, railroads, water- 
craft, structural, furniture and fixtures, commercial 
welding, containers, welderies, functional machinery 
and industrial machinery. Unquestionably this con- 
test is one of the most important in point of incen- 
tive, scope, and potential benefits that has ever been 
conducted in the metalworking industries. The of- 
fer of such liberal awards, ranging from not less than 
513,700 down to $100 and available to at least 446 
contestants, should bring forth a wealth of hitherto 
unrevealed information, ideas and experience. The 
resultant enrichment of knowledge on welding may 
provide benefits which will exceed even the high ex- 
pectations of the foundation’s sponsors. 
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Awards for 
Welding Ideas 








= AN ENTIRE GALVANIZING PLA 


INLAND ENGINEERS DEVELOP NEW EQUIPMENT fi 
PRODUCING HIGHER QUALITY GALVANIZED SHEf; 


@® Six months ago Inland’s entire galvanizing A good measure of success in the fabricai 

plant, which had met existing standards of and use of galvanized sheets comes fry 

quality for many years, was scrapped. securing the correct sheet and coatin 

| 1 y 3 I = gh 
Inland now produces a new galvanized sheet each particular job. We urge you to expl 

that is unsurpassed. The base sheet is uniform your operations so we can produce a }j 

and more easily formed. The galvanized coating sheet and galvanized coating that will exag 


is marked by large, bright, feathery spangles. meet your manufacturing requiremer 
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Steel Mills Weeding Out ClO Organizers; 


Threaten “Sit-Down” in Spring 


N THE midst of his efforts in the 

General Motors strike last week, 

John L. Lewis took time to say 
that “coal is next” and steel’s turn 
will come “about April 1”. CIO or- 
ganizers were saying publicly they 
plan a sit-down strike in steel plants, 
similar to that of General Motors. 


Lewis referred to the meeting of 
the United Mine Workers’ policy 
committee scheduled for Feb. 12 to 
formulate demands to be placed be- 
fore the Appalachian soft coal pro- 
ducers Feb. 17, and also to the ‘‘na- 
tional convention” which CIO has 
called to draft demands on steel. 

Far from scaring the coal and 
steel producers, however, Lewis’ 
statements confirmed the general be- 
lief that he is taking on too much 
territory. 

Among coal workers Lewis is fac- 
ing his own problems, having lost 
strength through the fact that while 
he obtained concessions for the min- 
ers two years ago, he did not succeed 
in providing work. 

In the steel industry it is generally 
reported that the pendulum of pop- 
ularity among workers has swung 
away from Lewis. 

The General Motors strike (page 
29), it is believed, will end eventually 
in some mild form of compromise, 
with little for Lewis except the pres- 
tige that he may derive from a meet- 
ing and negotiating with General 
Motors officials. 


Reaction Unfavorable to Lewis 


Ultimate reaction in the minds of 
steel workers—-when the time and 
money lost by General Motors work- 
ers is reckoned—is expected to be 
unfavorable to him. 

The coal agreement, expiring 
April 1, provides for a seven-hour 
day, 35 hours a week and base pay 
of $5.50 a day. The miners are 
planning to demand a six-hour day, 
30-hour week, with no decrease in 
the base rate. 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman, Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. last week is- 
sued a statement following rumors 
from Washington that the Corpora- 
tion was not “checking off” union 
dues at captive coal mines. “It is 
the policy of this corporation to 
keep its agreements,” he stated. 

An authorization was recently pre- 
sented to the coal company signators 
to the mines agreement requesting 
an assessment of $2 from the mem- 
bers, in addition to the regular 
monthly dues, and this was done, in 
accordance with the agreement— 
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even though the steel companies 
know that the money is swelling the 
funds which will be used to fight 
them. 

A few steel company employe rep- 
resentatives who have been work- 
ing undercover for the CIO have 
been discharged, and it is reported 
that mill workers have expressed 
satisfaction. 

At Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s 
Aliquippa mill, Pittsburgh, last week 
Paul Normile was expelled as a 
representative by ballots represent- 
ing 70 per cent of those eligible to 
vote. Normile is chairman of CIO’s 
Pittsburgh-Aliquippa council. His 
case was similar to that of Elmer J. 
Malloy who recently was expelled as 
chairman of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.’s Pittsburgh district general 
council, when it was disclosed that 
he was a paid CIO organizer. 

Carnegie-Illinois employe repre- 
sentatives in the Pittsburgh district 
called a meeting for Feb. 9-10 to 
consider numerous proposals that 
have been made by representatives. 
These include: 

Minimum of $60 per month and a 
maximum of $100 per month for 


pensions, and monthly payments in- 


stead of every 90 days; a definition 
of mill turn labor; new vacation 
plan; time and one-half for overtime, 
Sunday, etce.; pay day on alternate 
Fridays; 20 per cent increase be 
paid on all packs of 12 square feet 
per sheet or under, for roughing and 
finishing mills, and shear crews; a 
more liberal insurance plan; increase 
in wages for tin mill doublers; 
amendment to Article 5, Section 2, 
whereby an employe when _ dis- 
charged can have a fair trial; that 
subjects not settled through regular 
channels shall be arbitrated. 


John P. Frey, president, metal 
trades department of A. F. of L. and 
representative of the conservative 
wing of the labor movement, last 
week denounced the CIO and sit- 
down strikes. 


“The theory and practice of the 
militant minority has the hallmark 
of Moscow and was imported from 
tussia,”’ he declared. ‘“Workmen 
taking physical possession of manu- 
facturing plants is an importation 
from Italy. It was this method of 
Italian workmen that gave Mussolini 
the opportunity of issuing the edicts 
which destroyed voluntary trade un- 
ions of that country.” 


Steel Scene at Homestead, by Infra Red Rays 

































OMPLETION of the $2,150,000 high level bridge, containing 8400 tons of 
steel, over the Monongahela river at Homestead, Pa., is expected by sum- 


mer. 


The bridge recently attracted considerable attention of some of the guests 


who attended the opening of Carnegie-lilinois Steel Corp.s plate mill at its 


Homestead works. 


Because of fog and smoke the photograph was taken with 


infra red rays by R. H. Gallivan, Pittsburgh Press photographer 
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Expect Republic-Gulf States 


Merger To Be 


ERGER of Gulf States Steel 

Co. with Republic Steel Corp. 

is expected shortly, following 
the announcement of terms last 
week. In informed quarters it was 
said that the sale of Gulf States to 
Republic, through exchange of 
stock, is virtually assured. 

T. M. Girdler, Republic’s chairman 
and president, confirmed the follow- 
ing announcement in New York by 
W. H. Coverdale, president of Gulf 
States: 

“Republic Steel Corp. has made a 
proposition to Gulf States Steel Co. 
which contemplates as its main fea- 
ture the sale to Republic of all the 
property and assets of Gulf, the as- 
sumption by Republic Steel Corp. of 
the outstanding first mortgage sink: 
ing fund 4% per cent Fonds and oth- 
er indebtedness of Gulf States Steel 
Co., the distribution among the hold: 
ers of common stock of Gulf States 
Steel Co., of common no par value, 
stock of Republic Steel Corp. in the 
ratio of 21/3 shares of such stock 
of Republic Steel Corp. for each 
share of Gulf States Steel Co. com- 
mon stock held, and the dissolution 
and winding up of Gulf States Stee! 
Co. To effect any such sale the vote 
in favor thereof of the holders of a 
majority of the outstanding common 
stock of Gulf States Steel Co. will be 
necessarly. 


Agreement Being Drawn Up 


“The board of directors of Gulf 
States Steel Co. has instructed its 
counsel in collaboration with counsel 
for Republic Steel Corp. to prepare 
for submission to the board and to 
the board of directors of Republic 
Steel Corp. a form of agreement 
along the lines indicated and con- 
taining such provision as they shal! 
deem appropriate so that when each 
company completes such checking of 
the condition of the other as it deems 
necessary the proposed agreement 
can be immediately executed and 
consummated as soon thereafter as 
practicable.” 

Commenting on the announce- 
ment, Mr. Girdler said: 

“Acquisition of the properties of 
Gulf States Steel will round out Re- 
public’s facilities in the South. It 
will greatly improve Republic’s po- 
sition in that increasingly impor- 
tant market.” 

The merger will give the combined 
companies total annual ingot ca- 
pacity of 6,450,000 tons. Assets total 
about $370,000,000 of which Gulf 
States contributed approximately 
$30,000,000. In 1936 Republic re- 
ported net profits of $9,586,922. Gulf 
States’ earnings were $660,112. 


Republic has by-product coke 
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Ratified 


ovens, ore reserves and two biast 
furnaces with 320,000 tons capacity 
in the Birmingham district with 
heavy iron ore reserves, but no fa- 
cilities for steelmaking and lacked 
an outlet for its pig iron. Gulf 
States had more steelmaking ca- 
pacity than it could furnish with 
pig iron. It makes wire, nails, 
staples, galvanized sheets and other 
products. Its basic steel capacity is 
450,000 tons and hot-rolled finished 
steel capacity is 297,609 tons. Gulf 
States is engaged on a modernization 
program involving expenditure of 
$2,500,000. 

Resignation of Henry K. Bourne, 
Julius Kahn and W. W. Hancock 
from Republic’s board of directors 
became known last week through 
notice filed with the New York 
stock exchange, and though no of- 
ficial announcement was made it 
was presumed that this is prelim- 


inary to representation by Gulf 
States interests on the Republic 
board. 


New Capacity 


NEW open-hearth furnace will 

be in service at the Aliquippa, 
Pa., works of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, later this 
year, and other improvements are 
likely to include a new rod mill and 
extensions to the tin mill, according 
to H. E. Lewis, chairman. 

Mr. Lewis outlined the plans to 
employe representatives at their an- 
nual banquet. No formal statement 
has been issued by the company yet. 

The open hearth will have an ap- 
proximate monthly capacity of 7000 
tons. Its cost, including the enlarge- 
ment of open hearth ladles, will be 
about $750,000. Taking into con- 
sideration appropriations already 
made, as much as $7,000,000 may be 
spent on the Aliquippa plant, it is 
understood. 

An extensive addition may be 
made to the Jones & Laughlin tin 
mill, while the new rod mill is like- 
ly to cost about $3,000,000. 

The improvements are believed to 
be part of the $30,000,000 program 
announced last year, of which the 
chief enterprise was the new con- 
tinuous strip mill being built along 
Second avenue, Pittsburgh. This 
new mill, which has been pushed 
rapidly toward completion, will be 
the first in 1937 of the five strip- 


sheet mills under construction at 
the start of this year. It will have 
an annual capacity of 720,000 tons. 


The new open hearth at Aliquippa 
probably will be the first new capac. 
ity for making steel ingots to be 
completed in the steel industry this 
year. Equipment in the steel de. 
partment at present includes four 
tilting basic open hearth furnaces; 
three bessemer converters and two 
mixers. 

Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., wil] 
erect a new hot strip mill, three 
open hearths and soaking pits, at a 
cost of more than $2,250,000, in 
North Apollo, according to Presi- 
dent A. M. Oppenheimer, who said 
preliminary estimates already have 
been obtained. 

The strip mill will be of the two. 
stand reversing type. The com- 
.pany’s present rolling mill capacity 
will be increased by approximately 
40 to 50 per cent. Complete plans 
for the mill are in the hands of 
Warren Worthington, Pittsburgh en- 
gineer, and will be submitted to the 
stockholders for their approval with- 
in two months. Additional stock 
would be issued to cover the con- 
struction cost. 

Apollo Steel Co. started operations 
in June, 1913, with six sheet mills 
with a capacity of 35,000 tons a year. 

D. O. Wolf, Pittsburgh sales man- 
ager, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


United Engineering Acquires 
Interest in British Firm 


Davy Bros. & United Engineering 
Co. Ltd., Sheffield, England, has 
been formed to acquire the business 
and assets of Davy Bros. Ltd., manu- 
facturers of rolling mill machinery 
in England since 1880; it is an- 
nounced by United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 

K. C. Gardner, vice president of 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
has been elected a director of Davy 
Bros. & United Engineering Co. 
Ltd. George W. Knotts, manager 
of United’s Youngstown plant has 
been named alternate director. 

The new company will have a 
capitalization of 1,000,000 shares of 
£1 par value. Shares of the old 
company have been listed on the 
London stock exchange. Davy Bros. 
& United Engineering Co. will pro- 
ceed immediately with the construc- 
tion of substantial additions to its 
plant in Sheffield, installing new 
machinery and equipment to make 
the plant both the largest of its 
kind in England and in any country 
outside of the United States. It will 
build rolling mills based on designs 
of the United Engineering & Found- 
ry Co. 

Under construction at present is a 
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substantial part of the hot and cold 
strip mills for Richard Thomas Ltd. 
The new English company also has 
received a contract for merchant 
mills to be installed in Turkey. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., recently received an _ order 
through Mitsui & Co. Ltd. New 
York, for a 43-inch continuous hot 
strip mill to be located in Japan 
on the island of Kyushu at Shimo- 
noseki, about 900 miles southwest of 
Tokyo. 

This mill, of approximately 450,- 
000 tons annual capacity, will be a 
duplicate of the recently completed 
hot strip mill of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. at McDonald, O., which 
was built by United Engineering. 
The Japanese steel plant at Shimo- 
noseki will utilize the output of the 
new mill to the extent of 350,000 
tons for sheets while about 100,000 
tons will be used for rolling tin plate 
by the cold reduction process. 


Malleable Iron Castings 
Show Gain, Census Shows 


Production of malleable iron cast- 
ings in the United States in 1935 
amounted to 433,407 tons, valued 
at $50,470,408, representing _ in- 
creases of 44.9 per cent in quantity 
and 43 per cent in value over 1931, 
the last preceding year for which 
comparable figures are available, ac- 
cording to the bureau of census. 
These figures refer to production 
for sale. 


Navy Asks Exemption 
From Walsh-Healey Act 


HE navy department, through 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


Charles Edison, has asked Sec- 


retary of Labor Perkins to allow the 
department to purchase steel with- 
out requiring bidders to observe the 
Walsh-Healey act. 

Washington representatives of 
several steel companies believe that 
at least an emergency order to this 
effect will be granted. 

Secretary Edison has been in touch 
with various steel manufacturers 
for some weeks in an effort to ob- 
tain steel, because the 1936-1937 
shipbuilding program is practically 
at a standstill for want of mate- 
rial. 

It is reported that Portsmouth 
(N. H.) navy yard may be forced 
to suspend construction operations 
on submarines being built there. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Mc- 
Grady has communicated with John 
L. Lewis, but it is reported that 
Lewis is insisting that the labor de- 
partment shall not grant an ex- 
emption to the steel industry. De- 
spite this attitude there is a general 
feeling in Washington that Miss Per- 
kins will make a favorable decision. 
McGrady also is to confer with Wil- 


Welded Steel Reconstructs Prehistoric Reptiles 





IFE-SIZE models of prehistoric reptiles are being reconstructed in the Black 
Hills region of South Dakota—where their bones have been found— as 

a memorial to the Mesozoic Age. The frames of the brontosaurus and stegosaurus, 
in the picture, were made of 2-inch steel pipe bent and welded into the general 


outline. 


Small steel reinforcing bars were added to support the metal lath 


covering the bodies, and cement was used to form the hide, subsequently painted 
true to experts’ ideas of the natural color. Photo courtesy Linde Air Products Co. 
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liam Green and John P. Frey, of 
the A. F. of L. to get their opinions. 

A total of 25,000,000 pounds of 
steel has been advertised for by the 
navy department since Dec. 4 for 
submarines and destroyers and bids 
have been received on only 7,000,000 
pounds. None of the latter was ac- 
ceptable to the department. 

The Walsh-Healey act requires 
firms contracting with the govern- 
ment in amounts of $10,000 or more 
to observe a 40-hour week, pay “pre- 
vailing wages” and observe other 
requirements. The navy’s require- 
ments represent a relatively light 
tonnage, yet acceptance of this ton- 
nage would impose conditions far 
beyond its scope. (STEEL, Dec. 28, 
p. 20.) 

Senator Bone, of Washington, 
offered an amendment last week to 
an appropriation bill which would 
make it obligatory for the govern- 
ment to build all its ships in gov- 
ernment shipyards. The Amend- 
ment was voted down. 


Canadian Steel Output 
Gains; Pig Iron Declines 


Steel ingot and casting production 
in Canada in December was 103,952 
tons compared to 98,534 tons in No- 
vember, and 98,888 tons in Decem- 
ber, 1935. For 1936 output was 1,- 
114,550 tons against 941,527 tons in 
1935. A blast furnace at Port Col- 
borne, Ont., was blown out in De- 
cember, leaving five with a capacity 
of 2175 tons a day in blast in Canada 
Jan. 1. 

Pig iron production declined from 
74,337 tons in November to 68,499 
tons in December. Output in 1936 
totaled 678,672 tons. an increase over 
1935 total of 599,875 tons. 


Production of ferroalloys was 6775 
tons in December, compared with 
9950 tons in November. In 1936 a 
total of 74,065 tons was produced, 
against 56,616 tons in 1935. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Acquires Regulator Co. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis, manufacturer of 
temperature control equipment, has 
acquired business and assets of the 
National Regulator Co., Chicago, 
maker of pneumatic control systems 
for buildings. 


to 
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January lron Output Gains 
3 Per Cent Despite Floods 


during the last half of January 

interrupted operations of at 
least nine blast furnaces but even 
with this handicap the country’s 
production of coke pig iron for the 
month showed a 3 per cent gain 
over December. The nine furnaces 
affected by high water lost a total 
of 54 days, or about the equivalent 
of two months’ output for one fur- 
nace. Seven of the nine stacks re- 
sumed after losing from six to 
eleven days each; the other two 
were still banked at the close of the 
month. 

Average daily production for Jan- 
uary was 103,863 gross tons, which, 
compared with the 100,813 tons 
made in December, was an increase 
of 3050 tons. This was the best 
daily rate since May, 1930, with 


Faring in the Ohio river valley 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 





1937 1936 1935 

Jan. ..... 3,219,741 2,029,304 1,478,443 
Feb. . ...... 1,838,932 1,614,905 
March 2,046,121 1,770,990 
April 2,409,474 1,671,556 
May 2,659,643 1,735,577 
June 2,596,528 1,558,463 
July 2,595,791 1,520,340 
Aug. 2,711,726 1,759,782 
Sept. 2,728,257 1,770,259 
Oct. 2,991,794 1,978,379 
Nov. 2,949,942 2,066,293 
Dec. 3,125,192 2,115,496 

Total .. 80,682,704 21,040,483 


104,564 tons. In January, one year 
ago, iron was being produced at the 
rate of 65,461 tons per day. January, 
incidentally, was the sixth consecu- 
tive month to show gain. 

Total output in January amounted 
to 3,219,741 gross tons, this being 
an increase of 94,549 tons over the 
3,125,192 tons made in December. 
Both January and December were 
31-day months. This showing was 
the best since May, 1930, with 3,241,- 
477 tons. In January, 1936, pro- 
duction totaled only 2,029,304 tons. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in January were the rate 
of 76.1 per cent, as compared with 
74.2 in December and 34.2 in Janu- 
ary, a year ago. 

Active blast furnaces on Jan. 31 
totaled 169, one less than the 170 in 
operation on Dec. 31. Bearing in 
mind that two furnaces were forced 
to bank on account of the flood, the 
total would otherwise have shown 
a gain of one stack. The 170 fur- 
naces active in December was the 
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highest number since May, 1930, 
with 180. Active units on Jan. 31, 
1936, numbered only 118. During 
the month, three steelmaking or 
nonmerchant furnaces were blown 
out or banked and none were blown 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 


1937 1936 1935 1934 

ee 103,863 65,461 47,692 39,537 
ae 63,411 57,675 45,385 
March 66,004 57,120 52,438 
SENS eye 4. “Cals oa 80,316 55,719 57,873 
a 85,795 55,986 66,370 
June 86,551 51,949 64,563 
ee 83,735 49,043 39,630 
Aug 87,475 56,767 34,199 
Se 90,942 59,009 29,969 
i ee a ee 96,509 63,818 30,689 
ee ee 98,331 68,876 31,930 
te ee er 100,813 68,242 33,161 
Ave 83,832 57,694 43,774 


in; of the merchant class, two re- 
sumed and none went out. 

Furnaces resuming in January 
were: In Ohio: Hubbard No. 1, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Virginia: Reusens, Lavino Furnace 
Co. 

Stacks blowing out or banking 
were: In Ohio: Portsmouth, Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. In Pennsylvania: 
Bethlehem B, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
In Kentucky: Ashland, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

With the dismantling of two blast 
furnaces, the total number of poten- 
tial units in the United States is re- 
duced from 245 to 243. American 


PRODUCTION 
Total tonnage 


JANUARY IRON 
No. in blast 


last day of Mer- Non- 
Jan. Dec. chant merchant 
OO 5 cet s 36 36 95,927 594,041 
Penna. .... 59 60 127,866* 962,886* 
Alabama. 15 15 105,791 114,939 
Illinois ... 13 13 70,565 219,098 
New York.. 13 13 79,859 151,257 
Colorado 2 2) 
Indiana | 15} 23,263* 506,881 
Maryland .. 5 5 | 
Virginia ... 1 0} 
Kentucky .. 0 1) 
Meee. 5G 52% 0 0 | 
SO sins 0 0 | 
Utah 1 1} 14,480 152,888 
West Va.... 3 3 | 
Michigan .. 4 4| 
Minnesota . 2 2 | 
Missouri .. 0O 0} 
Total ...169 170 517,751* 2,701,990* 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 


Rolling Mill Co. is dismantling its 
West stack in Columbus, O. This 
furnace was built in 1900-01 and re. 
modeled in 1925; its annual capacity 
was 129,300 tons of basic, malleable 
and foundry iron. The remaining 
stack at this plant, the East furnace, 
also is being dismantled preparatory 
to moving and reconstructing it in 
Hamilton, O., at the plant of the 
company’s subsidiary, the Hamilton 
Coke & Iron Co. (See Sree for 
Jan. 11, page 17). 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., is 
dismantling No. 2 furnace at its 
Hubbard plant, Hubbard, O. The 
remaining stack, No. 1, is operating 
at present. No. 2 furnace was built 
in 1872 and last rebuilt in 1915; its 
annual capacity was 162,000 tons of 
foundry and malleable iron. The 
company has started repairs on one 
of its Brier Hill furnaces at Youngs. 
town, O., idle since 1930, and also has 
begun a survey of a long idle coke 
plant at the same location. 


Foreign-Trade Zone Opens, 
May Develop New Markets 


The first foreign-trade zone in the 
United States, where foreign goods 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 

1937! 1936! 19352 1934° 
RS is. s.c cie.5 48.2 34.2 28.3 
Se oe oe 46.6 41.4 32.5 
March ..... . 48.5 41.0 37.5 
Ee 3 Sewn 59.1 40.0 41.4 
ae ; a 63.1 40.2 47.5 
June 63.6 37.2 46.3 
July a ina 61.5 35.2 28.4 
OT ee 64.3 40.7 24.5 
Sept. 66.9 42.5 21.5 
Oct. Wiccg ote. hahha 71.0 45.8 22.1 
sn , r 72.3 49.5 22.8 
i ERS eles 74.2 49.0 23.7 


‘Based on capacity of 49,777,893 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1935; *capacity of 50,845,- 
741 gross tons, Dec. 31, 1934; *capacity 
of 50,975,561 tons, Dec. 31, 1933. Capaci- 
ties by American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. 


can be held for trans-shipment or 
rehandling without payment of im- 
port duties, was opened on Staten 
Island, N. Y., last week, under act 
of congress. Development of new 
trans-shipment, re-export and con- 
signment markets as well as en- 
hanced opportunity for American 
shipping is expected to result from 
establishment of the free port. 


Salem Engineering Moves 


Salem Engineering Co., Salem, O., 
has removed its offices to larger 
quarters at 521 East State street. 
The company also maintains offices 
in Welland, Ont., and London, Eng- 


land. 
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Production 


NGOT production last week re- 
| covered from the effects of general 
suspensions in the Ohio river valley, 
rising 3% points to 79% per cent. 

Chicago—Continued at 78 per cent. 
With mill capacity largely sold out 
for the balance of this quarter, steel- 
making appears assured of holding 
at the present level or on a higher 
basis for at least the next 60 days. 
Blast furnace operations are un- 
changed. 

Birmingham—By changing from 
a smaller sized to one of the larger 
open-hearth furnaces last week, the 
steelmaking rate is now around 78 
to 80 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Up 1 point to 82 per 
cent, with the leading interest start- 
ing off the week at 82 per cent, the 
leading independent at 83 per cent, 
and other mills at comparable high 
levels. Steelmakers at present an- 
ticipate no decline in the next two 
weeks. 

Wheeling —Open-hearth _ produc- 
tion has been recovering rapidly 
from the temporary disruptions 
caused by high water. At present 
the district is operating at 77 per 
cent, an increase of 36 points over 
last week. 

Central eastern seaboard — Up 
fractionally to 53% per cent, with 
higher production indicated. 

St. Louis—Increased from 80 per 
cent to 82, a new high for the re 
covery period. 

Buffalo — Down 1 point to 85 per 
cent. Bethlehem Steel Co. has three 
open hearths in its new battery in 
operation and expects to have a 
fourth unit ready about the middle 
of the month. 

Detroit—Held at 90 per cent, with 
two furnaces still down for repairs. 

Cincinnati—Averaged 22 per cent, 
up slightly. Resumption of sched- 
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TAINLESS steel tubes, product 

of modern metallurgy, are solv- 
ing many problems in oil, chemical 
and food packing industries. Be- 
fore piercing—as illustrated—round 
bars are turned on the outside to 
remove surface defects, this requir- 
ing an unusual amount of power 
due to the alloy’s toughness. After 
cold-drawing, tubes for use in the 
food industry are polished both in- 
side and out, to obtain mirror-like 
surfaces that can be kept bacteri- 
ologically clean. Photo courtesy 

US Stee, News 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Opnen-Hearth ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Feb.6 Change 1936 1935 
Pittsburgh ici +1 40 44 
Chicago ....... None 58 67 
Eastern Pa. .... 53% + ! 36% 31 
Youngstown... 8&1 +4 61 58 
Wheeling ...... 77 36 81 90 
Cleveland ..... 75% My 61% 82 
Bure ......:. & 1 32 45 
Birmingham .. 79 21 63 32 
New England... 74 9 83 63 
Detroit e.g None SS 100 
Cincinnati .... 22 +] 80 
St. Louis . ; & 2 + 
Average ae te 3 53 24 


*Not reported. 








ules by American Rolling Mill Co. 
with 16 open hearths at Middletown, 
O., and Ashland, Ky., this week will 
raise the rate to 72 per cent. Other 
facilities are expected to resume in 
two or three weeks. 
Youngstown—Averaged 81 _ per 
cent, up 4 points. Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. added a ninth open 
hearth at Brier Hill, a tenth is near- 
ly ready and the remaining two are 
being prepared. Republic Steel Corp. 
added one to its active list, to op- 
erate 14, while Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. dropped one at its Farrell 
works. Sixty-nine open-hearth fur- 
naces and three bessemers are now 
making steel, the most since 1929. 


Cleveland-Lorain 
ally to 75% per cent, as Otis Steel 


Down. fraction- 


Co. dropped one furnace the latter 
part of the week to operate 7. Na- 
tional Tube Co., Lorain, scheduled 
10 open hearths and four blast fur- 
naces, and Republic continued with 
12 on. 

New England—Dropped 9 points 
to 74 per cent, due to furnace re- 
pairs. A rise to about 80 per cent is 
indicated for this week. 


Car, Locomotive Backlog 
Largest in Seven Years 


More freight cars and locomotives 
for class I railroads were on order 
Jan. 1, this year, than on any cor- 
responding date since 1930, accord- 
ing to the Association of American 
Railroads. Totals include equipment 
under construction in _ railroad 
shops, which may be built partly 
of reclaimed materials. 

Freight cars on order Jan. 1 
numbered 25,592, compared with 12,- 
805 a year previously and 628 two 
years ago. Jan. 1, 1930, 34,581 
freight cars were on order. 

Steam locomotives on order at the 
beginning of the year numbered 
297. Jan. 1, 1936, there were five 
on order, and on the same date in 
1935, seven. New locomotives on 
order on Jan. 1, 1930, totaled 431. 

Class I railroads in 1936 installed 
43,941 freight cars, the largest 
number to be put in service in any 
calendar year since 1930, when 76,- 
909 were installed. 

Steam locomotives installed in 
1936 totaled 87, the largest number 
for any calendar year since 1931. 


Piercing Stainless Steel; Tubes with Mirror-Like Finish 
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Fear “Packing” 


of Supreme 


Court in Judiciary Proposal 


Roosevelt’s proposal for re- 

vamping the federal judiciary, 
as submitted to congress last week, 
is expected as the full implications 
of some of its features become more 
apparent. 

While evidently representing an 
attempt at compromise with the ele- 
ments which would amend the con- 
stitution to permit drastic federal 
regulation of industry, nevertheless 
it was viewed generally as contain- 
ing dangerous possibilities. 

The President proposed that he 
be “allowed” to appoint new judges 
in any federal court where an in: 
cumbent is at least six months past 
retirement age of 70. Some observ: 
ers Saw in this a flexibility which in 
future might tend to “packing” th2 
Supreme Court. 


G Rovses opposition to President 


What Powers Would Involve 


Such powers would enable him to 
replace Chief Justice Hughes and 
Associate Justices Vandevanter, Mc- 
Reynolds, Brandies, Sutherland and 
Butler, or to appoint six additional 
justices who would serve with the 
present court. The bill would not 
compel retirement of any federal 
judge, but would require appoint- 
ment of another judge to whom an 
incumbent would either yield his 
place or share his post. 

The President recommended that 
all cases involving constitutional 
questions be appealed directly from 
district courts to the Supreme Court 
and that these cases be given pre- 
cedence on the Supreme Court cal- 
endar. 

Charging that private litigants 
were able to postpone the effective 
date of congressional enactments, in 
procuring injunctions in proceedings 
to which the government was not a 
party, the President suggested that 
a law be passed providing that no de- 
cision, injunction, judgment or de- 
cree on a constitutional question be 
promulgated by any federal court 
without previous and ample notice 
to the attorney-general, and an op- 
portunity for the United States to 
present evidence and be heard. 

He said that if congress adopts his 
judicial reorganization “we may be 
relieved of the necessity of consider- 
ing any fundamental changes in the 
powers of the courts or the consti- 
tution of the government—changes 
which involve consequences so far- 
reaching as to cause uncertainty as 
to the wisdom of such course.” 

Additional judges appointed to dis- 
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trict, circuit or Supreme Court posi- 
tions would hold permanent posi- 
tions under the President’s plan, 
even though the failure of present 
incumbents to retire resulted in an 
increase in the size of these courts. 

The President would limit the size 
of the Supreme Court to 15 mem- 
bers, however, and not more than 
two additional members would be 
appointed to any circuit court of ap- 
peals. District court judges would 
not be more than doubled in any 
instance. 

New lower court justices would 
not necessarily have fixed jurisdic- 
tions but would be subject to as- 
signment to any part of the country 
where dockets were congested. 

The President proposed the ap- 
pointment of a new Supreme Court 
official to be known as proctor, who 
would under the supervision of the 
Chief Justice assign lower court 
judges to posts where litigation ac- 
cumulated. 

Speaker Bankhead 
Presidents’ message to the house 
judiciary committee, headed by 
Repr. Sumners, Democrat, Texas. 

In reply to questions the speaker 
said that revival of the NRA and 
the AAA is not tied in with this 
proposal. 


referred the 


Financial 


UKENS STEEL CoO., Coatesville, 

Pa., in its report for the fiscal 
year ending Oct. 17, disclosed sharply 
improved sales and earnings, with a 
net profit of $112,206 against a net 
loss of $307,725 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

Improvements in the close of the 
year include extension to the 84- 
inch and 112-inch mill buildings, ad- 
ditional furnaces for these mills, a 
soaking pit in the 140-inch mill and 
other important improvements for 
more efficient operations. 

Ingot production during the year 
was the highest since 1930, with 
output totaling 369,919 gross tons. 


REPUBLIC’S YEARLY NET 
DOUBLE THAT OF 1935 


Net income of Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, after all charges 
including provisions for surtax on 
undistributed profits, amounted to 
$9,586,922 last year. This is more 
than double the $4,455,735 reported 
in 1935 and equals $1.74 a share on 
the 4,127,264 common shares out- 


standing. Expenditures for plant 
improvement during the year to. 
taled $30,000,000, including the new 
strip mill under construction in 
Cleveland. 


RUSTLESS DOUBLES 1935 NET 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Balti- 
more, had net profits of $350,707 
for 1936, more than double that of 
$166,133 in 1935. The fourth quar- 
ter with earnings of $152,434 pro. 
vided nearly one-half of the yearly 
net profits. 

Common stock of the Rustless 
Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore, now 
outstanding totals 844,197 shares, 
compared wih 732,707 on Dec. 31, 
1935, according to a statement by 
the corporation last week. Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., has acquired a substantial stock 
interest in the Rustless corporation, 
but owns about 48 per cent of the 
outstanding common instead of 55 
per cent as widely reported in finan- 
cial quarters. 


EARNING STATEMENTS 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
ports for 1936 largest earnings since 
1930. Net profits for after deprecia- 
tion, and federal and state tax of $1,- 
548,173, was equivalent to $1.17 a 
share on 1,322,395 shares of capital 
stock. This compares with net profit 
of $565,230 or 43 cents a share in 
1935. In the last six months of 1936 
net profit was $872,880. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
reports net income of $571,114 for 
the six months ending Dec. 31, 1936, 
equal to 57 cents a share on 354,900 
common shares, compared with a 
deficit of $516,067 in the similar 
period 1935. 

Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleve- 
land, reports net profit of $39,964 
last year, before depreciation and 
bond interest. Unfilled business as 
of Dec. 31 last amounted to more 
than $900,000, a new high for more 
than five years. 

Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., has 
net income of $139,871 or $1.10 a 
share in 1936. This compares with 
the net income of $135,875 or $1.06 
a share in 1935. 

A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, steel 
warehouse, had a net income of 
$559,377 in 1936, compared with 
$348,407 in 1935. 


Canning Machinery Sales 
Highest on Record 


Sales of canning machinery and 
equipment at the recent convention 
of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies association in Chicago were 
the highest on record. The total is 
estimated at $2,500,000, an increase 
of 150 per cent over last year and 
67 per cent ahead of the previous 
peak, attained in 1929. 
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Lincoln Foundation Offers $200,000 
In Prizes for Papers on Welding 


NE of the richest awards ever 
O established for competition 

in the field of mechanical 
science has just been announced by 
the James F. Lincoln are welding 
foundation, Cleveland. 

To stimulate intensive study of 
arc welding $200,000 will be dis- 
tributed among winners of 446 
prizes for papers dealing with this 
subject as a primary process of 
manufacture, fabrication or _ con- 
struction, in 11 major divisions of 
industry. 

The principal prize winner will 
receive not less than $13,700. Other 
prizes range from $7500 to $100, the 
latter sum to be awarded each of 
178 contestants who receive no other 
prize, but whose papers are worthy 
of honorable mention. 

To assure equal competitive op- 
portunity, similar prizes are offered 
in each of the following 11 divisions: 
Automotive, aircraft, railroad, 
watercraft, structural, furniture and 
fixtures, commercial welding, con- 
tainers, welderies, functional ma- 
chinery and industrial machinery. 

Wide diversification of awards is 
effected by further dividing each 
major industry into various sub- 
classifications, with the entrant re- 


quired to select in advance the par- 
ticular sub-classification to which 
his paper will relate. 

When accepted by the jury of 
awards as properly classified, each 
paper will be in competition, in its 
particular sub-classification, for five 
initial prizes established for that 
group. These are worth $700, $500, 
$300, $200 and $150. 

From among these sub-classifica- 
tion winners four papers will be 
selected in each major industry to 
receive additional prizes of $3060, 
$2000, $1000 and $800. Thus ihese 
44 semifinalists will be awarded a 
total of $74,800. 


Main Prizes Up To $10,000 


In addition, the semifinal winners 
in the various divisions will be con- 
sidered as possible recipients of the 
four main prizes. These range 
from $10,000 to $3500, with the 
winner of the grand prize receiving 
not less than $13,700 for his paper. 

Analysis of the complete prize 
offering shows the following: Auto- 
motive, railroad, structural, 24 
prizes valued at $14,200, in each; 
aircraft, watercraft, furniture and 
fixtures, commercial welding, con- 
tainers, welderies, 14 prizes valued 


Lightweight Steel Sleeper Trailer Built for Desert Run 
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MBODYING the same principles of “Shotweld” construction used in light- 


weight steel trains 


, this 14-passenger air-conditioned sleeper trailer has been 


delivered by the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, to the Nairn Trans- 
port Co. Ltd. for use on the 600-mile run across the Syrian desert between Bagdad 


and Damascus. 


Pulled by a 150-horsepower diesel tractor built by the Van Dorn 
Iron Works, Cleveland, the unit has a top speed of 65 miles an hour. 


Air-con- 


ditioning and interior finish equipment was installed by Fitz Gibbon & Crisp, 


Trenton, N. ]. 


February 8, 1937 


Weighing less than 28,000 pounds, the unit has an overall length 
including trailer and tractor of 57 feet, 


6 inches 


at $10,500 in each; functional ma- 
chinery and industrial machinery, 
54 prizes valued at $25,300, in each. 

It is necessary that submitted 
papers describe either the redesign 
of an existing machine, structure, 
building, etc., so that are welding 
may be applied to its manufacture; 
or that they present a design, either 
in whole or in part, of a machine, 
structure, building, etc., not previ- 
ously made, the description to show 
how a useful result, which was im- 
practical with other methods of con- 
struction or could better be done 
by are welding, is obtained. 

Prospective entrants should com- 
municate with foundation secretary, 
A. F. Davis, postoffice box 5728, 
Cleveland, for details of rules cov- 
ering awards. 

American Welding Society has 
announced acceptance from J. F. 
Lincoln, president of the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, of the Lin- 
coln gold medal, to be presented to 
the author of the best paper on any 
phase of welding published in the 
Journal of the American Welding 
Society in tre year from October, 
1936, to October, 1937. 


Steel Wages Up since 1923, 
Finished Steel Prices Lower 


Average hourly wages of steel 
employes have increased 23 per 
cent since 1923, during which pe- 
riod the composite selling price of 
finished steel products has decreased 
16 per cent, according to the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute. 

Average earnings of steel wage 
earners in 1923 amounted to 59.6 
cents per hour, from which level 
they steadily advanced until the full 
force of the depression began to 
be felt. In 1933 the average hourly 
wage paid was 52.4 cents per hour; 
in every year since then the average 
wage has increased until currenfly 
it exceeds 73 cents per hour—the 
highest fn any year for which data 
are available. 

The composite of steel prices, 
however, declined $20 per ton from 
1923 through 1933, from $67.71 per 
ton to $47.41. The decline was in- 
terrupted only in 1929 when the 
composite for the year showed a 2 
per cent advance over the preced- 
ing year. Though steel prices have 
risen since 1933, they still are 4 per 
cent below the average in the seven 
years preceding the depression. 

By comparison, the increase of 
approximately 20 per cent in the 
composite price of steel products 
over a recovery period of four years 
is less than the percentage increase 
in prices of various nonferrous met- 
als, in unfinished form, during the 
past six months. 
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Men of Industry 


Fostoria Pressed Steel Co., Fos- 

toria, O., has been elected 
chairman of the board. Other 
changes in personnel follow: R. J. 
Carter, formerly secretary-treasurer, 
has been elevated to president, 
treasurer and general manager; 
Cc. W. McDaniel, vice president, sec- 
retary and in charge of sales; E. P. 
Bates, of Borton, Bates & Co., Cleve- 
land, re-elected a vice president and 
a director; George E. Schroth, of 
Tiffin, O., a director. E. L. Frase, 
purchasing agent, is now in charge 
of the newly formed steel scaffold- 
ing division. R. L. Hill, formerly 
assistant treasurer, is now purchas- 
ing agent, and Fred Penske is fac- 
tory manager. 

SJ « S 

E. A. Steif, New York district 
sales manager, Otis Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, sailed last week for a month’s 
visit in Europe. 

Rx ae. 

Eugene P. Farris has been ap- 
pointed manager of specialty sales, 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
succeeding H. L. Parker Jr., re- 
signed. 


C F. PIFER, formerly president, 


© ¢ . 

Harry L. Myers has been made 
general superintendent of the West 
Leechburg, Pa., division, Allegheny 
Steel Co. He succeeds Noble Jones, 


resigned. 
° ¢ ° 


Conrad L. Ott, for the past ten 
years research and executive engi- 
neer, Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., has resigned to join his father’s 
company, Ott Machinery Sales Inc., 
Detroit, dealer in used and rebuilt 
metalworking machinery. 

+ . + 


Ralph S. Jenkins has been appoint- 
ed vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing of all divisions, Gar Wood 
Industries Inc., Detroit. Mr. Jenkins 
resigned as general manager, St. 
Paul Hydraulic Hoist Co., Minne- 
apolis, to become associated with Gar 
Wood. 

° 


- ¢ 
W. R. Smith has been appointed 
by the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, to the sales staff of its Los 
Angeles office. Mr. Smith has been 
engaged in the welding field for ten 
years and for three years he was 
employed on the Boulder dam proj- 
ect as a foreman. 
wa eS 
Charles B. Veith has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Wright Mfg. 
division, American Chain & Cable 
Co. Inc., York, Pa. S. J. Wood- 
worth becomes district manager of 
the division, with headquarters in 
the New York Central building, 230 
Park avenue, New York. Both have 
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been associated with this division 
for a number of years. 
¢ + * 

A. G. Witting has been appointed 
assistant to general superintendent, 
Gary works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. He has served for the past 
38 years as chief engineer of the 
Gary works. 

S. M. Jenks has been named 
chief engineer at the Gary works, 
succeeding Mr. Witting. He former- 





A. G. Witting 


ly had been located in Pittsburgh 
as chief engineer of the company’s 
construction engineering depart- 
ment. This department has now 
been placed under the jurisdiction 
of the company’s chief engineer at 
Pittsburgh, and will confine its ac- 
tivities to that district. 


¢ * . 
George L. Anderson has been 
named sales engineer, Patterson 


Foundry & Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Anderson is a chemical 
engineer and has for 20 years spe- 
cialized in the design, application 
and sales of process equipment in 
chemical, food and other industrial 
plants in the process industries. 
+ & ¢ 

C. M. Houck, formerly manager 
of the inspection division, Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected vice presi- 
dent. He succeeds A. R. Ellis, who 
recently was elected president. Mr. 
Houck has been with the Pittsburgh 
organization for the past six years. 

* ¢ ° 

E. K. Waldschmidt, associated with 
the metallurgical department, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
since 1928, has been transferred to 
the district sales office at Detroit. 
He will continue to represent that 
department in the Detroit area. He 





is a member, American Society for 
Metals, and American Welding so- 
ciety. 
o + + 

F. U. Harris, superintendent, Bes- 
semer, Ala., rolling mill of Tennes. 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., has 
been transferred to the Fairfield 
works as superintendent of the plate 
and structural mills. C. H. Baum- 
gardner, assistant superintendent at 
the Bessemer mill, has been made 
superintendent, and V. C. Sims has 
been named assistant superintend- 
ent. 


e ¢ ° 
Leslie L. Andrus, for the past two 
years, assistant sales manager, 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager in charge 
of all sales, service and advertising. 
Following graduation from Purdue 
university, and prior to his present 
connection, he was associated with 
Sargent & Lundy Co., Chicago, con- 
sulting engineering firm. 
+ 2 ° 


Dennis A. Merriman, vice presi- 
dent, director and general sales 
manager, American Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago, and a member of the 
advisory board, Hardware Mer. 
chants’ and Manufacturers associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, was _ presented 
with the gold medal and scroll by 
the jury of award of the Hardware 
association on the occasion of its 
fifty-first annual banquet. This 
award is made annually to an out- 
standing individual connected with 
the hardware industry, who by his 
activities has reflected credit upon 
the industry. 

¢ ° + 


Charles H. Roberts has been pro- 


moted from general auditor to 
comptroller, Johns-Manville Corp., 
New York; Arthur Olsen, who 


joined the company Jan. 1, has been 
made treasurer; Vandiver Brown 
has been advanced from assistant 
secretary to secretary, and W. I. 
Waite has been made secretary ot 
the officers’ board. These appoint- 
ments, effective immediately, were 
made following the resignation of 
E. M. Voorhees as secretary and 
treasurer, to accept the position of 
vice-chairman of the finance com- 
mittee and a director, United States 
Steel Corp. 
¢ & * 

Robert C. Stanley, president, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Copper Cliff, Ont., has been 
elected chairman of the board, suc- 
ceeding the late Charles Hayden. He 
will continue his duties as president. 
Other changes are: R. Samuel Mc- 
Laughlin, president of General Mo- 
tors of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., 
and Britton Osler, of Toronto, have 
been elected to the executive com- 
mittee; Donald MacAskill, vice pres- 
ident of the company and general 
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manager of Canadian operations, 
Copper Cliff, Ont., has been elected 
a director; and Dr. John F. Thomp- 
son, associated with International 
Nickel since 1906, and executive vice 
president since March, 1936, has 
been made a member of the ad- 
visory committee. 
+ ° + 

A. J. Wadhams, vice president, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York, and manager of the develop- 
ment and research division, an- 
nounces the following additions to 
the technical staff: Charles H. 
Lindsley, physical chemist, will 
specialize in the application of 
physico-chemical methods to the 
study of corrosion. Donald J. Reese, 
foundry engineer, and formerly em- 
ployed by the Whiting Corp., Har- 
vey, Ill., will carry on research 
work on cast iron at the company’s 
research laboratory. Frederick G. 
Sefing, formerly assistant professor 
of metallurgy at Michigan State 
college, will also be employed on re- 
search work in cast iron at the 
Bayonne laboratory. Richard F. 
Barnes Jr. will be available to the 
industry for technical service on 
problems involved in the utilization 
of mill products. Carl Rolle will be 
available to the industry for consul- 
tation on mill product fabrication 
problems. 


Died: 


ILLIAM E. DAVIS, 73, chair- 

man, Denman & Davis, iron 
and steel distributors, North Bergen, 
N. J., in that city, Feb. 1. He had 
long been identified with the steel in- 
dustry, his first affiliation being 
with the Jersey City Steel Works, 
Jersey City, N. J., at the age of 
13. He formed the partnership with 
Mr. Denman in 1888. He retired 
from active direction about four 
years ago due to failing health. 

+ + ¢ 

Frederic A. Muller, 83, consulting 
engineer, Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., for 35 years, in that city Jan. 
31. He invented many mechanical 
devices. 

a ¢ * 

Ferdinand Barnickol, president 
and general manager, Indianapolis 
Drop Forging Co., Indianapolis, in 
that city, recently. 

+ o e 

Peter J. Pinter, 64, general man- 
ager, C. I. Banker Wire & Iron 
Works, Milwaukee, in that city Jan. 
27. 


o ¢ ° 
George F. Collister, 53, general 
manager, Par-Brook Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of sheet metal 
products, in Lakewood, O., Jan. 26. 
+ + e 
Herman P. Peterson, 50, assistant 
manager, Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co. plant, Hopkins, 
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Minn., in Ottumwa, Iowa, Jan. 24, 

while on a business trip. He had 

been connected with the company 

and its predecessor for 31 years. 
* * a 

Arthur James Bazeley, 65, mechan- 
ical and designing engineer, Nation- 
al Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, in that city, Jan. 30. 

+ ¢ @ 

Charles Rosenfeld, 65, retired vice 
president, Dickey-Grabler Co., mark- 
ing devices, metal stampings and 
dies, Cleveland, in Cleveland, Jan. 
26. 


e ¢ S 
William D. Bennett, 51, rail mill 
superintendent, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., South Chicago, Ill., in 
Chicago, Jan. 28. He had been as- 


sociated with the company 30 years. 
¢ S ¢ 


Edward F. Howard, 63, superin- 
tendent of construction, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., Cleveland, in that city, 
Jan. 27. He had been employed by 


Johns-Manville for the past 40 years. 
+ + ° 


Manley H Chase, 51, assistant 
treasurer, Cleveland Hardware Co., 
Cleveland, in that city, recently. He 
had been associated with the com- 
pany for 35 years and was also as- 


sistant to the sales manager. 
a ¢ + 


Dr. Charles E. Briggs, 65, associ- 
ated with the Phelps Dodge Corp. 
since his retirement from the prac- 
tice of surgery in 1922, in Cleveland 
recently. In addition to serving on 
the Phelps Dodge board, he was 
also a director of the Eaton Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland. 


° * ” 

William H. Hill, 69, vice president 
and a director, American Radiator 
Co., and chairman of the board of 
the company’s affiliate, the Fox 
Furnace Co., in New York, Jan. 
29. He was one of the founders of 
the American company in 1892 and 
before that was connected with the 
Michigan Radiator & Iron Co., De- 


troit. 
« * o 


Joseph J. Worker, 76, identified 
with various steel companies in IIli- 
nois, in Chicago, Feb. 1. He was 
superintendent, Solvan Steel Co., 
Moline, Ill. until 1908 when he went 
to Chicago to help direct building 
of the Calumet Steel Co. plant, later 
serving as general manager. Re- 
cently he had been employed by 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. at 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
e o + 


J. Wilson Troupe, 49, for the past 
six years affiliated with the Mc- 
Feeley Brick Co., Pittsburgh, sell- 
ing refractories to steel mills, in 
Homestead, Pa., Jan. 29. Mr. Troupe 
formerly had been connected with 
the steel industry in Cleveland for 
a number of years, first with Bourne- 
Fuller Co., now a part of Republic 
Steel Corp., and next with Otis 
Steel Co. 


Meetings 


HOT DIP GALVANIZERS WILL 
CONDUCT ANNUAL MEETING 


Annual meeting of the American 
Hot Dip Galvanizers’ association 
will be held at the Commodore hotel, 
New York, Feb. 11. Directors and 
officers will be elected. The asso- 
ciation’s policies for 1937 will be 
determined. Stuart J. Swensson, 903 
American Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh, is secretary. 

ROBERT S. HAMMOND ELECTED 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT HEAD 

Holding its annual meeting in 

Cleveland, Feb. 2, Foundry Equip- 


ment Manufacturers’ association 
elected Robert S. Hammond, Whit- 
ing Corp., Harvey, Ill, president, 


and H. S. Hersey, C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., Cleveland, vice president. 
Arthur J. Tuscany, 632 Penton 
building, Cleveland, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. New directors 
include Mr. Hammond, Mr. Hersey 
and O. A. Pfaff, American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Special attention was given to cus- 
tomer relations for defining means 
by which equipment manufacturers 
can render maximum service. 


BLAST FURNACE AND COKE 
OVEN OPERATORS MEET 


Eastern States Blast Furnace and 
Coke Oven association conducted its 
annual winter meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 5, with approximately 175 blast 
furnace and coke oven operators at- 
tending. Speakers included Dr. W. C. 
Rueckel, ceramic chemist, Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh; Dr. A. W. Guager, 
director, mineral industries research 
division, Pennsylvania State college, 
State College, Pa.; B. W. Winship, 
superintendent, coke plant, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 
O. R. Rice, Freyn Engineering Co., 
Chicago; Guy Wehr, superintendent 
of blast furnaces, Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Steubenville, O.; Fred Denig, 
vice president, Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh; and Earl Smith, chief 
metallurgist, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. 


2000 Invited To Attend 
Marion Plant's Opening 


Defiance Pressed Steel Co. has in- 
vited more than 2000 representatives 
of metal trades industries to inspect 
its new Marion, O., plant during 
“open house” days, Feb. 11-13. Feb. 
12 has been designated customers’ 
and suppliers’ day. Feb. 13 will be 
citizens’ day. 

Several departments of the new 
plant, which was built to replace one 
destroyed by fire at Defiance, O., 
have been in operation for the past 
several weeks. 
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DETROIT 
FTER a second major flare-up 
of violence in Flint, Mich., 
between sit-down strikers and 
out-of-town pickets on the one side 
and nonunion employes and com- 
pany guards on the other, and after 
the scene of negotiations was re- 
located here, progress toward ad- 
justment of differences between 
General Motors and the United Au- 
tomobile Workers was being pushed 
speedily late last week. 

Governor Murphy of Michigan, 
professedly acting at the request of 
the President, had succeeded in 
bringing together William F. Knud- 
sen of General Motors and John L. 
Lewis of the CIO to thrash matters 
out. State militiamen, 3500 strong, 
made practically an armed camp 
out of the 80 acres of 12 Chevrolet 
plants in Flint, although martial 
law was not declared. 

The injunction granted by Circuit 
Judge Paul V. Gadola, ordering 
strikers to evacuate the two Fisher 
Body plants and forbidding picket- 
ing of any sort, appeared to be tied 
up in a mass of legal red tape for 
a time, as no attempt was made 
to enforce it. Incidentally the in- 
junction carried a stipulation that 
failure to comply would involve a 
possible levy of $15,000,000 against 
the “lands, goods and chattels” of 
the UAW, their attorneys and other 
associates. 


Just a “Slip of Paper” 


Attitude of union organizers to- 
ward the injunction is seen in the 
statement by one Powers Hapgood, 
CIO organizer, who said: “Injunc- 
tions are slips of paper as far as 
we are concerned ...don’t you 
men take it seriously. We will con- 
tinue to run this strike.” 

A disturbance was started Mon- 
day evening at Chevrolet No. 9 plant 
where work had been partially re- 
sumed. As the night shift prepared 
to go to work, a group of about 50 
Started a snake dance in the plant, 
Swarmed around Arnold Lenz, assis- 
tant manufacturing manager, shout- 
ed threats and protested over dis- 
charge of three union workers (for 
breaking company rules, inciden- 
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tally). After a short battle, in which 
a few shots were discharged, non- 
union employes and company guards 
ejected the disturbers. Meanwhile 
outside, urged on by impassioned 
pleas from union sound trucks, a 
crowd of 350, including 50 women, 
provided with freshly-made clubs, 
attacked the plant windows and de- 
molished all within reach (see cut 
below). 

As an example of how organizers 
spurred on these demonstrators 
from the comfort of well protected 
sound trucks, at one time a loud 
speaker bellowed forth the cry: 
“Your buddies are being killed in- 
side! They’re shooting them down 
like rats!” (Actually, seven men re- 
ceived slight injuries). Another old 


trick used was the carrying of an 
American flag by the outside group 
which was bent on nothing but 
destroying property. 

The entire move was regarded by 
some authorities as simply a sub- 
terfuge to call attention away from 
Chevrolet main motor assembly 
plant No. 4 where simultaneously a 
group of several hundred, aided by 
large numbers of outsiders who had 
climbed factory fences, started a 
sit-down strike. The plant was im- 
mediately shut down and those who 
had been able to obtain at least a 
few hours of work were again out 
of luck. 

At Chevrolet Gear & Axle plant, 
where 5000 men pushed their way 
through 300 union pickets to start 


Puzzle: Find the Police 





PeLAuNTING law and order, a group of 350 union sympathizers, mostly non- 
employes and including 50 women with red berets, stormed the windows 
of Chevrolet plant No. 9 in Flint, Mich., last Monday and with clubs started 


to smash all windows within reach. 


Inside a group of 50 unionists attempted 


to prevent the night shift from going to work and were ejected from the plant 


after a fight with guards and workers. 





Acme photo 
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work Monday, things moved along 
peacefully until a group of over 
100 in the welding department 
walked out. They were quickly hur- 
ried out of the plant by guards and 
production continued. 


Want Day Off To Picket 


In Toledo, about 500 men on the 
day shift at City Auto Stamping 
requested permission for the day 
off to go to Flint and help union 
pickets. Under heavy pressure for 
production, the management denied 
this request, but the men left any- 
way, an act which certainly con- 
stituted a breach of contract by the 
union. The men returned Wednes- 
day, disillusioned and ready to re- 
sume work. 

Over at Spicer Mfg. Corp. in the 
same city, a group of MESA union 
members started what they called 
a “slow-down” strike—deliberate at- 
tempts to delay work in progress. 
UAW members in the same plant 
did not like the move. Net result 
was that the men resumed normal 
speed after a day of slowing down, 
when they realized their tactics 
would affect their wages through 
the group bonus plan in effect. 

At Kelvinator in Detroit, MESA 
union members started a sit-down 
strike Tuesday noon which tied up 
production. Employment manager 
of the plant stated that out of 2500 
employes, only 285 were members 
of the union and only 98 occupied 
the plant. One woman press op- 
erator became so angered when the 
power was turned off her machine 
that she picked up a wrench and 
let it fly at one of the strikers. She 
was escorted to safety by a plant 
executive. 


© RETURN a moment to the 

General Motors situation, it ap- 
pears that of the 69 plants operated 
by the corporation, 44 are closed by 
lack of materials, 18 by strikes, and 
7 remain open, including the Guide 
Lamp plant at Anderson, Ind., which 
is operating with a full force. Of 
the 135,000 plant employes on com- 
pany payrolls, estimates indicate 
that somewhere in the _ neighbor- 
hood of 90,000 continue out of work. 
General Motors. production last 
week was only 1400 cars, represent- 
ing West Coast assemblies. This 
compares with the Ford total for 
the week of 29,750, and the Chrys- 
ler output of 26,575, the latter up 
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about 2000 units from the week pre- 
vious. Total production for the 
week by the entire industry was 
placed at 72,295. 

Conferences were started Wed- 
nesday between Knudsen and Lewis, 
with their “seconds” and Governor 
Murphy also on hand. The governor 
was in telephone communication 
with President Roosevelt who was 
reported to have instructed the gov- 
ernor to tell the parties at the con- 
ference to adjust their difficulties 
speedily and end the 40-day strike. 
Late Thursday C. E. Wilson, GM 
vice president in charge of statis- 
tical research, was hurriedly called 
into the conference. 


It is not known whether union 
officials and GM representatives are 
sitting at the same table in the dis- 
cussion; it will be recalled at the 
last Lansing conference pictures in- 
dicated this was the case, although 
later it developed this scene was 
specially posed and the two factions 
did not meet together. A_ well- 
known ruse of union organizers is 
to asume the moment an employer 
sits down with them to discuss mat- 
ters the union is officially recog- 
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nized. Such strategy is used to en. 
roll new members. 

GM officials were an hour and a 
half late at the Friday morning 
conference, the explanation prob- 
ably being that they waited until 
their attorneys had succeeded in ob. 
taining writs of attachment from 
Judge Gadola, empowering the Flint 
sheriff to evict sit-down strikers in 
the two Fisher plants. The sheriff 
wired the governor asking whether 
he would permit the national guard 
to aid in evacuating the plants. 
Gov. Murphy delayed his answer 
which gave rise to the report that 
settlement of the strike was immi- 
nent. The sheriff could have depu- 
tized civilians to enforce the evic- 
tion order, but efforts were being 
made to avoid further violence. 

Mobilization of civilian vigilantes 
proceeded in Flint Thursday, under 
direction of the police chief who 
indicated that a force of 1000 was 
ready “to cope with any situation.” 
Flint’s city manager, John M. Bar- 
ringer, declared the men were pre- 
pared “to shoot it out if necessary 
to repossess Flint for the forces 
of law and order.” Carloads of 
armed union men and hundreds of 
sympathizers from other cities and 
states were roving through Flint 
and the situation was’ growing 
worse hourly. 


RIVER of an American car in 

a German military reservation 
was perplexed when his Pontiac for 
no apparent reason sputtered and 
came to a stop. Shortly two German 
officers approached and explained 
his motor had been stopped by an 
electric ray which paralyzed the 
generator field. The ray was broad- 
cast by guards who spotted the car 
in a “verboten” area. . . . Maharaja 
of Indore, 28-year-old millionaire 
Indian prince, has bought 14 Chrys- 
ler-built cars for his royal garage. 
Two of the models are _ station 
wagons for use on the “shikar’” or 
tiger hunt. . . . Manufacturers of 
engine governors are _ watching 
safety legislation closely for dhy 
movement to require general in- 
stallation of these speed regulators, 
many of which are now in use on 
trucks and _ taxicabs. . Hudson 
has introduced a new line of %-ton 
commercial cars, tagged “Big Boy” 
because of their 124-inch wheelbase. 
. .. Sears, Roebuck is reported about 
ready to enter the tractor field, with 
Graham a likely builder of the ma- 
chines. Ford is also conducting ex- 
perimental work which may indi- 
cate his re-entry into the tractor 
business. Sale of tractors, it is said, 
calls for extensive servicing fa- 
cilities as well as provision for 
trade-ins, which may cause Sears 
some difficulty. Estimates show 8 
out of 10 tractor sales are made on 
the farm after a demonstration has 
been made. 
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WASHINGTON 
SPECIAL committee of the 
A United States chamber of com- 
merce looking into some of the 
legislative bills, last week came out 
strongly in favor of leaving the bas- 
ing point system as it is. 

The report dealt particularly with 
the Wheeler bill of the last session ot 
congress, which would have _ pro- 
hibited the use of the basing point 
in the steel and other industries, 
and the Patman bill, which would 
have required the abandonment of 
the method of quoting prices used 
in many wholesale trades. 

The committee found that the bas- 
ing point and other systems of de- 
livered pricing are the most prac- 
tical means yet devised for preserv- 
ing competition in the case of in- 
dustries in which production and 
markets are widely separated and 
transportation costs constitute a 
large proportion of the delivered 
price. 


Plan Enhances Competition 


“Their operation,” the committee 
says in its report, “depends not mere- 
ly upon close proximity to sources 
of their essential raw materials but 
upon a wide distribution of their 
products. Such distribution is pos- 
sible only if they are able to meet 
competition, not merely in territor- 
ies immediately adjacent to their 
plants but also in territories in 
which competing plants are lo- 
cated.” 


The opinion was expressed by the 
committee that the alternate method 
of price making, based upon the mill 
or shipping point, would result in 
advantage to some sellers and disad- 
vantage to others, unevenness in 
prices with corresponding handicaps 
for purchasers that buy for use in 
further manufacture. “The whole 
tendency,” the report stated fur- 
ther, “would be to replace influences 
promoting stability in operation with 
influences causing confusion and in- 
Stability both in operations and 
prices. 

“Basing point and other systems 
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of delivered or partial delivered 
pricing find their greatest justifica- 
tion in the advantage they give to 
buyers. Under present methods of 
distribution purchasers far removed 
from sources of supply are free to 
buy from more than one source, with 
complete and accurate knowledge of 
the cost of goods to them, at their 
destination. The smaller retailers 
do most of their buying on this 
basis, having choice sources of sup- 
ply. Any plan which prevented the 
seller from absorbing any part of 
the transportation costs would fre- 
quently compel a purchaser to buy 
from the nearest source of supply, 
thus eliminating competition for the 
purchaser’s business and at the same 
time restricting his buying oppor- 
tunities. 

“By extending selling areas deliv- 
ered pricing systems ensure to pur- 
chasers the benefits which flow from 
competition among sellers and, in so 
doing, operate to keep down and 
reduce rather than raise _ price 
levels. And, above all, they serve 
as an effective barrier to the build- 
ing up of monopolies in important 
markets by working against the 
dominance in any section of the coun- 
try of any seller or group of sellers.” 


Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
chairman of the powerful senate 
committee on interstate commerce, 
has stated that during this session 
of congress he will reintroduce his 
antibasing point bill of the last ses- 
sion. 


He says that he will amend the 
bill somewhat before introduction, 
to include certain suggestions made 
by steel executives during the sev- 
eral weeks of hearings at the pre- 
ceding session. However, apparently 
nothing that the steel industry said 
during those hearings has dissuaded 
him from the belief that the basing 
point system in that industry should 
be abolished. 


QUIESCENT CONGRESS SHOWS 
ODD LACK OF INITIATIVE 


Members of the present session of 
Congress are apparently trying to 





































emulate the sit-down strikers. In 
the opinion of old timers here this 
session has been slower getting into 
action than any Congress of recent 
years. 

The members seem to have stag- 
nated. They are not initiating any 
legislation at all. Just waiting for 
the master to speak so they can 
jump through the hoop. 

Of course it is a fact that most of 
the present members of Congress 
rode into power on the coat tails of 
Mr. Roosevelt and they apparently 
feel, therefore, that they should just 
sit around and rubber stamp his de- 
sires. That seems to be the present 
attitude, because some of the sub- 
committees have not even been or- 
ganized in spite of the fact that 
Congress has now been in session 
for a month, surely time enough at 
least to have formed committees 
and buckled down to work. 

While literally thousands of bills 
have been thrown into the legislative 
hopper, few have even been set for 
hearing. Of course, action has beer 
taken on some few bills, but only 
those that have the sanction of the 
President. It remains now to see 
how long Congress can juggle away 
its time. 


MOTOR STRIKE BRINGS NO 
GLORY TO MADAME PERKINS 


There has been more backstairs 
gossip in Washington recently in 
connection with the General Motors 
strike situation than about almost 
any event during recent years. 

It all dealt with the way in which 
Madam Perkins of the labor depart- 
ment was trying to handle the sit- 
uation. It was said here that she 
was near a nervous collapse over 
the whole matter and probably she 
is sorry now she did not hand fhe 
hot potato to Edward McGrady, the 
efficient assistant secretary of labor, 
who has been the trouble shooter in 
labor matters for the administration 
for several years. However, the 
story is that she wanted and insist- 
ed on handling the matter herself. 

A situation developed where Pres- 
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ident Sloan of General Motors 
would not even talk to her on the 
telephone, it is reported, and the 
only way she could contact him was 
through a third party. The story 
goes that this was because she in- 
sisted on reading into such confer- 
ence as Sloan had with her, things 
which he apparently had no idea of 
at the time of the conference. Any- 
how, their statements did not agree 
in many essential points. 

Of course there has been talk 
here for months that Madam Per- 
kins was about to resign but noth- 
ing ever came of it. That talk was 
renewed here last week. It is a 
well known fact that John Lewis 
does not get along with Madam Per- 
kins in any sense of the word but 
she is inclined to veer toward the 
Lewis organization and that has 
kept' Lewis from any kind of an 
open break with her. 


Perkins Request an Innevation 


Just what the President thinks of 
all of this hustling and bustling can- 
not be learned. In view, however, 
of the fact that he came out prac- 
tically favoring a subpoena power 
for the labor department in strike 
situations such as the General Mo- 
tors, it is probable that Miss Per- 
kins’ appeal to congress was some- 
thing in the nature of a trial bal- 
loon. 

Members of Congress last week 
were outspoken in their condemna- 
tion of the way in which Madam 
Perkins had asked for this subpoena 
legislation. The majority leader of 
the house stated frankly to news- 
paper men at a conference that this 
was the first time he could remem- 
ber in which a member of the cab- 
inet had made a direct request for 
legislation, going over the head of 
the President, as it were. Which re- 
calls to mind the fact that someone 
tried to do this during the Wilson 
administration and Vice President 
Marshall refused to accept the com- 
munication insisting that it come 
through the White House. It devel- 
ops now, however, that Miss Per- 
kins may have done this at the re- 
quest of the White House just to see 
what would happen. 


GREEN FOR CHARTER BILL; 
MANUFACTURERS OPPOSE 


William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., appeared last week be- 
fore the senate judiciary committee 
in favor of the O’Mahoney bill to 
provide for a federal system of 
charters and licenses for corpora- 
tions. 

“In the eyes of organized labor,” 
said Green, “this proposal is one of 
the most fundamental in purpose 
and far-reaching in importance ever 
considered by Congress. 

“Tt is important because it is based 
upon a correct diagnosis of our 
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economic ailment because it pre- 
scribes a treatment which is sound, 
which does not threaten our eco- 
nomic growth, our democratic insti- 
tutions, and which does not con- 
travene or contradict a single re- 
quirement of our constitution.” 

President Green called attention 
to the fact that the bill does not 
propose to vest the government with 
power to stipulate the manner in 
which all business is to be conduct- 
ed. On the other hand he points out 
that rules established by the bill 
“do clearly establish, however, lines 
which corporations must not over- 
step, minimum standards below 
which they must not go. These lines 
are drawn because adherence to 
them is essential to protect public 
interest and to promote and safe- 
guard the welfare of investors, con- 
sumers, and of labor.” 


At the same time that Green was 
giving his testimony the National 
Association of Manufacturers was 
warning its members that the bill is 
“unsound in policy, invalid in law,” 
and would re-establish “unlimited 
and unfettered” federal control over 
“individuals as well as every other 
form or method through which busi- 
ness may be done.” 


Validity Is Questioned 


In connection with the warning 
the association states that “the com- 
pulsory features of the act * * * * 
are drastic and far reaching. They 
are in no sense voluntary. They in- 
volve control of matters not within 
the term ‘commerce’ but as to which 
the courts have uniformly held con- 
gress has no regulatory authority. 
They would adopt as part of this 
measure the one-sided and arbitrary 
provisions of the national labor re- 
lations act, but without repealing 
that act. In the field of local employ- 
ment relations they would create 
new and indefinite offenses punish- 
able with drastic penalties. The fed- 
eral trade commission would be 
given a dual and conflicting jurisdic- 
tion with that of the national labor 
relations board in this field.” 


ECONOMIC BUREAU SEEMS 
LIKELY TO BECOME FACT 


Secretary of Commerce Roper, 
Assistant Secretary Draper and a 
number of division heads of the com- 
merce department appeared before 
the appropriations committee of the 
house last week trying to get more 
money with which to carry on their 
various business surveys and for 
other expenses. 

One of the chief new appropria- 
tions asked for by the secretary was 
for $300,000 to begin work on a new 
bureau of industrial economics, 
which would be to business what 
the bureau of agricultural economics 
for years has been to the farm in- 
terests. 

The proposed new bureau has the 
backing of the President and the bu- 


reau of the budget has declared in 
favor of this additional appropria- 
tion, and that in spite of the fact 
that the administration is now try- 
ing to hold down its normal expendi- 
tures. 

Commerce officials started this 
movement by asking for $1,500,000 
for this new division and they have 
now whittled the appropriation 
down to the sum named. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the $300,000 
will allow them to start the work 
with the idea that next year the ap- 
propriation may be increased. Such 
business men as have gone into this 
matter with commerce department 
officials seem enthusiastic about its 
possibilities. 


ROPER ADVISORY COUNCIL 
HAS NEW ENERGY INJECTED 


Questions of hours, wages, and 
child labor in industry, of strikes 
and other pertinent questions will be 
undertaken immediately by the 
Roper business advisory council, 
which met here last week, elected a 
new chairman and started to get un- 
der way for this year. 

It looks as though the council may 
go some place this year. W. Averill 
Harriman, chairman of the board of 
the Union Pacific railroad, was elect- 
ed chairman, taking the place of 
George Mead of the Mead Corp., 
Dayton, O. The latter has always 
been publicity shy and therefore the 
council did not get into print often. 
On the other hand Harriman, who 
took an active part during the lat- 
ter months of the old NRA, became 
quite publicity minded during his 
stay with the blue eagle. Besides he 
is a much younger and more ener- 
getic man.than Mead and is evident- 
ly starting in right. A 

In accepting the chairmanship 
Harriman said that the council 
“feels that its opportunity and obli- 
gation to the administration is to 
present the progressive viewpoint of 
business on matters on which our 
advice is requested. We also believe 
there is an opportunity to convey to 
business a clearer understanding of 
the objectives of the administration 
to the end that there can be devel- 
oped sound co-operation of business 
with government. Through such a 
policy we believe a real contribution 
can be made which will have a 
favorable effect on the social and 
economic life of the nation. I feel 
the best interests of all will be 
served through these co-operative 
efforts.” 


DELAY FREIGHT RATE CASE 


Announcement was made last 
week by the interstate commerce 
commission that hearings in the gen- 
eral freight rate increase case would 
be postponed until March 23. The 
railroads, it is understod, have fin- 
ished their main presentation of 
arguments. 
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Trying Labor Disputes in 
Court of Public Opinion 


NE beneiicial effect of the national attention 
O that is being focused upon the General Motors- 

CIO controversy is the emphasis it places upon 
the power of public opinion. Employers everywhere 
should take note that the reaction of the man in 
the street, as it is reflected in editorial comment in 
newspapers, in letters to the editor and in the com- 
ments of observing publicists and laymen, is exerting 
a powerful influence upon the actions of the principals 
involved in the case. 

Proof of this is found in the eagerness with which 
each side presents its arguments for public consump- 
tion. General Motors issues statements which are 
published as paid advertising in numerous newspapers. 
Mr. Lewis and his many lieutenants are furnishing 
the press with a steady stream of statements, charges, 
interviews, etc. Thousands of employes—strikers and 
disemployed alike—are writing to the editors of news- 
papers to set forth their convictions in regard to the 
strike. In brief, this case is being tried in the court 
of public opinion to a greater extent than many of 
the major labor disputes of the past. 

If this is to be the accepted procedure for the set- 
tlement of labor difficulties in the near future, it is 
important that industry master the technique of pub- 
lic relations at the earliest possible moment. For- 
tunately, the heads of many companies already have 
taken steps to improve their position in this respect. 
Marked progress has been made during the past few 
years. 


Frankness in Sending Out Testimony on Both Sides 


Of Argument Wins Confidence of Press 


A striking example of how large corporations can 
benefit by pursuing an enlightened public relations 
policy is furnished by a recent service which was in- 
augurated by the United States Steel Corp. When 
hearings were being conducted by the national labor 
relations board, looking into certain phases of employe- 
representation in plants of the Carnegie-Ilinois Steel 
Corp., arrangements were made by the public rela- 
tions staff of U. S. Steel to have verbatim reports of 
all of the testimony printed and distributed widely to 
newspapers throughout the country. 

It is important to note that these reports covered 
the testimony presented by both sides—not just the 
part which was favorable to Carnegie-Illinois. This 
service was deeply appreciated by the fourth estate. 
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Favorable comment on the attitude of the Corporation 
in disseminating unbiased information relative to the 
hearings has appeared in the editorial columns of 
numerous newspapers. 

Only a few of the larger corporations face the ne- 
cessity of conducting national public relations ac- 
tivities. The great majority of industrial concerns 
are of moderate or small size. In most cases their 
contact with the public is limited to the communities 
in which their plants are situated. Their public re- 
lations job is local rather than national. 

But restricted though it may be, the task is just 
as important as that confronted by the larger cor- 
porations. If the management of each manufactur- 
ing establishment would assume the responsibility 
of maintaining good public relations in its respective 
community, the need of high-pressure national cam- 
paigns would be lessened considerably. 


Establish and Maintain Good Public Relations in 


Community and National Problem Will Be Solved 


In an eastern state are two industrial towns of 
about equal size only 15 miles apart. In City A, the 
officers of the half-dozen industrial companies play 
important roles in the civic life of the community. 
The local government is good. The schools are ex- 
cellent. Labor conditions are satisfactory. No strikes 
have occurred and none are likely. The entire com- 
munity respects and values its industries. 

In City B, the local government is in the hands 
of racketeers. Taxes are high, schools are misman- 
aged, the officers of the industrial concerns are care- 
less about their civic duties, labor conditions are de- 
plorable and strikes are frequent. The community 
in general does not think well of its industries. 

The contrast shows quite clearly one approach to 
the general public relations problem of industry. Mul- 
tiply the situation existing in City A by 10,000 and 
the national problem can be reduced to routine pro- 
portions. 

Trade associations, local boards of trade and other 
similar agencies can help considerably in seeking out 
the localities where public relations are deplorable. 
Concentrated effort on a few sore spots like City “B” 
would quickly clear the situation. 

Obviously all of the industrial companies in a com- 
munity like City B are not guilty of neglecting public 
relations. Possibly a few companies are responsible. 
If this is the case, it is the duty of the civic-minded 
elements of the town to turn the heat on the culprits. 

Public relations is industry’s No. 1 job. It really 
outranks labor relations because it provides the key 
to the labor relations problem. It is a job in which 
every company—large or small—can participate ef- 
fectively. 
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STEEL’S indez of activity declined 5.2 points to 98.8 in the week ending January 30: 


Indefinite Trend of Business 


In February Is Indicated 


LOOD and labor strife combined to exert a fur- 

ther depressing influence upon industrial operations 
in the final week of January. STEEL’s index of in- 
dustrial activity was forced down 5.2 points to 98.8. 

The most noticeable declines were in the produc- 
tion of automobiles and in the rate of steelworks opera- 
tions. Assemblies of automobiles dropped from 81,395 
to 71,373 weekly. This was the smallest number of 
cars turned out in any seven-day period since the 
week ending Oct. 31, 1936. The decline was due 
largely to the labor situation. 


Per Cent 
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Flood conditions were chiefly responsible for the 
four-point drop in the rate of steelmaking. They 
also were the predominating factor in the moderate 
recessions in electric power output and revenue freight 
car loadings. 

Now that the industrial record for the first month 
of 1937 is outlined in fairly clear detail, it is appar- 
ent that the trend of business is tracing a course 
strikingly similar to that which prevailed in the early 
part of 1936. Some of the factors responsible for 
the slackening of pace during the last half of Janu- 
ary will extend their influence into and perhaps through 
February. Therefore a positive trend may not be re- 
vealed until sometime in March. Last year the pe- 
riod of indefinite movement ended in the week ending 
March 21. 
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Week ending 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 

ES a ee Ee ede e.6 114.8 91.9 64.4 58.0 46.9 52.3 67.3 79.7 

DIE “HS Se eet wees o> 6% 93.3 77.3 60.8 53.7 42.9 46.8 52.3 64.9 
| 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 i 
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December Building Awards 
Register Slight Drop 


Square Feet 


1936 


1935 


11,245,100 

9,670,300 
15,845,300 
19,917,300 
22,276,200 
22,878,800 
21,565,900 
21,545,400 
21,365,700 
27,775,900 
24,120,700 
33,441,900 


1934 
9,568,700 
8,176,300 
14,788,900 
14,207,100 
14,664,400 
13,986,500 
13,250,000 
14,259,000 
12,510,300 
15,098,100 
12,780,800 

9,188,700 


Bradstreet’s Commodity Index 


Continues Upward Trend 


1937 
$11.13 ap 4 


1936 


1935 


$9.49 


9.78 
9.79 
9.66 
9.79 
9.90 
9.84 
9.91 


10.00 
10.17 
10.28 
10.40 


Automobile Production Up 
Sharply in December 


1936 


405,702 
519,132 


1935 
300,325 
350,345 
447,888 
477,059 
381,809 
372,085 
345,178 
245,092 

92,863 
280,356 
408,555 
418,303 
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Circulating Unit Heaters Reduce | | 


Reasons behind the widespread adoption of 
these new devices for space heating and air 
circulation in metalworking and steel pro- 
ducing plants are set forth by Mr. Merish 





portant influence on the profit 

and loss statement of any in- 
dustrial plant. An obsolete heating 
system may offset the advantages 
of modern machinery, efficient man- 
agement, skilled artisans and a 
profitable market for the product. 
This is particularly the case in 


f portant systems exert an im- 


many plants where heat is thrown 
off by processing operations. In 















Photo courtesy Buffalo Forge Co. 


WO different methods of installing 
the unit heaters in metalworking 
plants are shown in these illustra- 
tions. Above view shows the heaters 
hanging from the ceiling, while the 
larger model shown at the right has 
been built up from the floor to an 
effective height 
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many plants, for example, where 
drying ovens operate at 600 degrees 
Fahr., temperatures in the adjoin- 
ing spaces frequently drop to 40 
degrees or lower in winter because 
the ovens are well insulated. In 
the steel producing industry, heat 
given off in processing operations 
passes upward with the result that 
the air near the floor frequently is 
cold and damp. Obviously it is 


dangerous for men to work in low 
temperatures, and particularly so 
when they work with hot units 


while standing on cold floors and | 


in cold air. 

Research over the past few years 
has shown that circulating unit 
heaters are extremely efficient in 
creating and maintaining healthy 
plant atmospheres. In the heating 
of large floor areas it is not how 
much heat but how it is delivered 
that counts. Heating is an air mov- 
ing job. Ideal and economic heat- 
ing conditions are approached in ac- 
cordance with the speed with which 
air is warmed and placed where it 


is needed. The unit heater of the | 


circulating type puts heated air 
where it is wanted, when it is 
wanted, almost instantaneously, an 
impossible feat with obsolete types 
of heating systems found in many 
steel mills and metalworking plants. 

A notable illustration of the re- 





Photo courtesy Buffalo Forge Co. 
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Production 


sults that can be obtained by a cor- 
rect solution of the heating prob- 
lem is reflected by the experience at 
a New Jersey plant devoted to cold 
rolling and drawing of steel bars, 
drill rods and similar products. The 
plant was heated by overhead coils 
and some floor radiation, with the 
results that the temperatures in win- 
ter frequently dropped to lower than 
40 degrees Fahr. Conditions were 
particularly bad in one of the build- 
ings covered by corrugated steel 
sheets. In an attempt to correct this 
condition the company last winter in- 
stalled a modern unit heating 
system of the circulating type. This 
system, comprised of 30 units, pro- 
vided an even temperature of ap- 
proximately 70 degrees inside the 
plant irrespective of the intensity 
of the outside cold. Because of the 
many benefits, the management re- 
viewed the entire system and has 
completed it this winter by install- 


Photo courtesy Young Radiator Co. 
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Costs in Metal Plants 


BY FRED MERISH 


ing eight additional units. 

The chief benefit with this system 
is a great reduction in the amount 
of time lost through sickness and 
because of men knocking off work 
every now and then to hug the 
radiators. Formerly the men wore 
sweaters and coats which impeded 
their movements. Now they work in 
their shirt sleeves. Hardly any 
colds have been reported in this 





plant since the unit heating system 
was installed. There have been no 
prolonged sick leaves and few days 
off on account of illness. Also, the 
plant now is considered by the men 
as a desirable one in which to work. 

Still another benefit has been ob- 
tained in this plant which was not 
originally expected. Steel stocked 
where air is damp or humid will 
rust quickly. Since the installation 

















Photo courtesy Modine Mfg. Co. 


Hick or low ceilings in the plant 


make little difference in the 
















effectiveness of space heating. Strati- 
fication of the air is broken up by the 
near-ceiling mounting above and by 
the heater at right at a level of ap- 
proximately ten a above the floor 
ine 
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Photo courtesy Fedders Mfg. Co 


of the unit heater system the com- 
pany has had no further trouble due 
to rusting of steel. The unit heaters, 
of course, are equipped with humidi- 
stats which maintain humidity of 
the correct percentage, so that there 
is neither too much nor too little 
moisture in the air. The stock room 
at this plant now is completely 
equipped with unit heaters. 

The above example is one of 
many recent cases where circulat- 
ing unit heaters have replaced ob- 
solete pipe coils, radiation and cen- 
tral blast systems that were modern 
a generation ago and which never 
did function with the efficiency of 
the modern circulating unit systems. 

The draft is a health hazard which 
exists widely in the steel producing 
industry, as well as in many metal- 
working plants. Many plants are 
drafty because obsolete heating 
systems do not distribute the heat 
evenly. Recent plant inspections 
revealed temperature variations of 
25 degrees or more according to 
the location of doors, outside walls 
and passageways. In many such 


IAGRAMMATIC structure of the 

unit shown on the top of the 

following page, which demonstrates 

the workings of these heaters. This 

operates on the same general theory 

as a majority of heaters, although it 
is a larger unit 
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i the press room pictured at left 
above, the unit heater is installed 
near the windows to blanket the 
presses in this relatively colder area, 
contributing to dependable operation 
of clutches and other parts where 
lubrication is affected by cold. Down- 
ward currents of warm air are con- 
centrated by the pipes on the larger 
units shown at right. More effective 
heating of a larger building such as 
the warehouse shown is claimed for 
this method 


plants workers perspiring from 
close proximity to heated units were 
subject to dangerous temperature 
changes as they moved from place 
to place. The results of installing 
modern unit heaters in some of 
these plants have been amazing. In 








Photo courtesy Buffalo Forge Co. 


some cases there actually has been 
an increase of 35 per cent in pro- 
duction. The modern circulating 
unit heaters are so designed as to 
eliminate drafts despite unusual 
structural conditions or the opening 
of doors and to provide a healthy 
heat under all conditions. 

In most plants it is found that a 
unit heating system is an admirable 
supplement to radiator heat. In one 
case a building that was exposed 
on three sides and the ceiling was 
equipped with radiators along the 
entire walls, yet the employes could 
not keep warm. Sick leaves be- 
cause of colds and other ailments 
brought about by working in this 
inadequately heated department ac- 
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tually demoralized production at 
times. Operations had to be shut 
down on cold days. A single unit 
heater suspended above the radia- 
tors changed this condition entirely. 
On the coldest days this winter, the 
temperature in this building has 
peen maintained within 3 degrees of 
70 degrees Fahr. The circulating 
unit picks up the heat of the 
radiators and whisks it evenly 
around the shop. No absences be- 
cause of colds have occurred since 
the installation of this unit heater. 
Production has increased substan- 
tially. 


Stratification Removed 


In many plants equipped with ob- 
solete heating equipment, the dif- 
ference in temperature between ceil- 
ing and floor is considerable. Where 
ceilings were high a difference of 1 
degree per foot of elevation and 
sometimes more was found. Balcon- 
ies often were 10 degrees warmer 
than main floors. In some of these 
plants the temperature along the 
walls was as high as 85 while that 
in the center of the buildings was 
around 60, due to location of radia- 
tion around the walls. When modern 
circulating unit heaters were _ in- 
stalled, this unhealthy stratification 
of air around ceilings or walls was 
broken up and it was found, on an 
average, that temperature varia- 
tions over an entire building did 
not exceed 3 degrees. 

High ceilings and great wall ex- 
posures have created real problems 
in the heating of many plants, par- 
ticularly after stoppage of opera- 
tions overnight or after shutdowns. 
In the early morning employes often 
work in subnormal temperatures be- 
cause the buildings have not been 
warmed up sufficiently. This con- 
dition, of course, does not exist 
where circulating unit heaters are 
used. By means of the fan or 
blower in each unit the air is 
forced across the heating element 
and moved down to the working 
level within a few seconds after the 
steam has been turned on. Tests 
have shown that the entire cubical 
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air content of an interior is turned 
over six times in 1% hours by unit 
heaters of the circulating type. Our 
observations show that the cubical 
air content turns over about once 
an hour with older types of heating. 


Air Motion Is Beneficial 


Because unit heating keeps the 
air in motion, it dries up wall and 
ceiling condensation, dissipates fogs 
raising from pickling vats in steel 
mills and metalworking plants and 
corrects noxious gas conditions that 
are injurious to health and that de- 
crease working efficiency. 

Effects of summer heat on work- 
ing conditions and production are 
largely eliminated where circulat- 
ing unit heaters are installed. A 
certain cooling differential is ob- 
tained by simply operating the 
blower in a unit heater and thus 
circulating the air without heating 
it. Where wells are available well 
water may be pumped through the 
coils. City water also may be used 
but it is seldom cold enough; to get 
an appreciable cooling effect the 
water must be 50 degrees or colder. 
Of course, there is no condition 
which cannot be solved since water 
temperature may be reduced by 
passing it through an ice bunker 
before flowing it through the coils. 

Installation of unit heaters is 
simple. They are easily hooked into 
steam piping about 10 feet above 
the floor level. They may be spotted 
at strategic points in the same way 
that lights are spotted to give best 
results. They may be swiveled in 
any direction by loosening a nut 
and making the desired turn in po- 


MALLER unit, back view, showing 
the tube and fan assembly. This 
model connects into the factory steam 
line and uses the steam for both 
heat and power to run the fan 
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ARGER space heaters similar to 

this one have proved effective in 

heating high buildings with large 

amounts of open space. This model 

produces its own heat, not relying 
on outside steam sources 


sition. They require no floor space 
whatever. It is a fact that fuel 
always is wasted where distribution 
of heat is uneven; because unit 
heaters eliminate cold spots and 
spread the heat uniformly they re- 
duce fuel cost in many cases by as 
much as 25 per cent. Because of 
the flexibility in placement, unit 
heaters are adaptable to any plant, 
regardless of size and _ structural 
condition, whether one or more 
walls are exposed, whether large 
or small or whether subject to un- 
usual draft conditions. 


Metallurgy Reduced to 
Vest Pocket Volume 


Metallurgy (Metallurgie), by R. 
Cazaud; fabricoid, 391 pages, 3% x 
5% inches; published by Dunod, 
Paris, France; supplied by STEgEL, 
Cleveland; in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London. 


This small volume, which is in 
French, is a vest pocket compendium 
of metallurgical data. It is divided 
into five sections of which the first 
deals with metallurgical agents such 
as combustible materials, and their 
application; reducing and oxidizing 
agents, and refractory materials. 
Various types of furnaces and other 
equipment employed in metallurgy 
also are described. The second sec- 
tion is devoted to methods of analy- 
sis of metals including mechanical, 
thermal, corrosion and microscopic. 
Part III is entitled “Thermal and 
Thermochemical Treatments.” Part 
IV is devoted to metallurgy of iron, 
Part V to nonferrous metallurgy. 
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ISCOVERY of forging as a 
D means of shaping metal runs 
parallel to that of iron, since 
the usefulness of iron began with 
the shaping and forming of iron ore 
into tools and later into weapons of 


war. History of forging shows an 
evolution from the protective to the 
ornamental. Many examples of beau- 
tiful grille and scroll work standing 
as monuments to forging art are 
found in the great cathedrals of 
England, France, Italy and other 
foreign countries. 

The advancement of civilization 
naturally created a demand for 
heavier and larger forgings than 
could be produced by hammering the 
metal by hand, and this brought on 
the development of the power ham- 
mer. Through many generations the 
forging of small pieces was per- 
formed on foot power hammers, and 
of larger pieces on “helve” hammers, 
until the advent of the first steam 
hammer in 1838. In this hammer, 
the steam was utilized to raise the 
ram, or hammer, to the height of 
the stroke, after which it dropped 
upon an anvil. Naturally operators 
of the first steam hammers were 
hampered in the forging of large 
sections by the loss of falling dis- 
tance of the ram, limiting the effec- 
tiveness of the blow. 

About 1888 the first double acting 
steam hammer was produced, and 
this development increased the scope 
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steam hammer 


of forging sizes by utilizing the 
steam in forcing the ram and die 
downward as well as for lifting it 
upward. 

Up to this time all forging work 
was done between plain dies with 
the exception of a few pistol parts 
forged during the Civil war. It was 
not until several years later when 
the board drop hammer principle 
was introduced, cavities or impres- 
sions in the dies were used as they 
are today. This necessitated a dif- 
ferentiation of terminology to dis- 
tinguish between the two classes or 
types of forgings. The forgings pro- 
duced between impression dies hav- 
ing the finished forging shape be- 
came known as drop forgings, where- 
as those made between plain dies, 
with or without subsidiary hand 
tools, are known as hammer forg- 
ings. 


Autos Lend Impetus 


Probably no one singular product 
of manufacture has_ contributed 
more to the advancement of drop 
forging than the automobile, and in- 
versely it may be said that without 
drop forgings it would have been im- 
possible to have the present fast, 
powerful cars of lightweight con- 
struction. The average automo- 
bile has about 100 forgings, the most 
important of which are connecting 
rods, crankshafts, spindles, axles, 
steering arms, and the various gears 
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differential assembly. 
Since drop forging 


signs, the diversity of 


presents so 
many interesting and intricate de- | 
which re- | 
quires a wide range of equipment, | 
it may be interesting to consider | 
this phase of the forging industry. | 

It is not an easy task for the me: | 
chanical engineer to lay out a drop | 
forging design with tolerances and | 
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physical specifications which repre- 
sent the most economic product for | 


a particular application. The engi- 
neer knows those desirable mechan- 
ical and physical qualities in a drop 
forging which provide the strength 
and ductility necessary for the satis- 


factory performance of a given part. | 
He has certain metallurgical knowl: | 


edge or access to competent metal- 
lurgical advice within his own or. 
ganization which permits him to se- 
lect a type of steel or combination 
of analyses, which, with proper heat 
treatment, will provide the desired 
physical strength. Yet, he does not 
know that his design will be forged 
properly without danger of cold 
shuts, laps or surface imperfections. 
Neither does he know that, possibly 


by certain changes in the contour, — 


the flow fibers will be kept unbroken | 
within the piece, eliminating this | 


weakening effect which was not cal- 
culated in his original considera- 
tions. Nor does he always know 
what deterrent aspect of his de 
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Practice Is \X/ell Integrated Technique 


sign is responsible for rapid die 
checking or washing, or likewise the 
particular features which induce die 
breakage. These costly intangibles 
reflect themselves in the cost of each 
forging, and often could be elimi- 
nated without materially changing 
the design. 

It is the business of the drop forg- 
er to know the correct die design 
which will give the required mechan- 


LOCKING and finishing ham- 

mers of crankshaft unit. Hammer 

on left is the 5000-pound block. 

ing hammer and that on the right 

a 6000-pound hammer for finish. 
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HE average automobile today uses in its construction about 100 
different forgings; which in part explains the many improvements 
and refinements made in forging equipment and practice since the 
first double-acting steam hammer appeared in 1888. In the accompany- 
ing article Mr. Thompson takes the reader on an inspection trip 


through an up-to-date forge plant. 


The material is from a paper 


which he presented recently before the Cleveland chapter of the 
American Society for Metals 


ical working to a bar or billet in 
order to produce a finished forging 
shape with a minimum of internal 
stress. The number of operations 
necessary to control the reduction of 
the metal and provide a dense homo- 
geneous product of proper grain 
fiber direction is a subject that mer- 
its detailed consideration. However, 
it will suffice to say that dies for 
all highly stressed forging parts 





should be designed to maintain the 
grain fibers inherent in the original 
bar or billet within the forging, and 
if possible at right angles to the di- 
rection of stress or shock in its serv- 
ice application. Drop forgings in 
which grain fiber control is extreme- 
ly important are steering arms, 
knuckles, crankshafts, gears, con- 
necting rods and axles. 

Control of grain fibers is of equal 



























HARGING end of continuous billet 
heating furnace which supplies stock 
for the two hammers shown on the 


preceding page. Automatically con- 
trolled, this furnace has a capacity of 
8000 pounds of crankshaft steel 


importance to the control of grain 
size for the prevention of distortion 
and quenching cracks in the heat 
treated forging. To maintain the 
specified grain size in the finished 
forging, the forger must again have 
accurate control of his fabricating 
operations. High finishing tempera- 
tures cause grain growth and low 
temperatures, with the resultant 
cold working effect, produce a fur- 
ther refinement of grain structure. 
However, a random check of grain 
size of a number of forgings is more 
apt to show an increase in grain 
size rather than a reduction in size. 
This is principally true in the high 
grade gear alloys which are usually 
of fine grain classification and re- 
quire long time soaking heats at 
relatively high temperatures for suc- 
cessful forging. Therefore, while it 
is sometimes found that the Mc- 
Quaid-Ehn rating after forging is 
coarsened from one-half to one in 
rating in the classification chart, it 
is usually because the particular 
design will not lend itself to the low- 
er corrective finishing temperatures. 


An interesting story of the part 
played by the drop forger in im- 
proving machinability and the pre- 
vention of warpage in the finished 
product is contained in several ar- 
ticles written by Messrs. Sanders 
and Cedarleaf.* In their work on 
this subject it was found that un- 
filled drop forgings (those not filled 
out to complete contour in the die) 





*Paper presented before Machine Shop 
Practice division of American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, June, 1932. 
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always produced a torn machined 
surface, whereas the filled forgings 
produced a smooth surface. It was 
also found in the case of gear forg- 
ings, that if correct forging prac- 
tice was employed and a refined 
dense structure and well filled con- 
tour was produced, the machinabil- 
ity was increased from 50 per cent to 
400 per cent, depending upon the op- 
eration. In addition to this, the tool 
life was correspondingly increased 
in like proportions. 


Limitations on Weight 


Besides supplying the forging user 


with improved machinable drop 
forgings derived by the aforesaid in- 
herent qualities, further demands for 
economic machining must be met by 
close dimensional tolerances and ex- 
acting weight limits. Any number 
of forging specifications today de- 
mand a limit of plus or minus 0.005- 
inch in thickness. It is also not un- 
common to be required to furnish 
connecting rod forgings within a 
weight limitation of plus or minus 
one ounce. 

The modern forging plant is 
equipped with a diversity of up-to- 
date equipment arranged to pro- 
mote a successive progression of fa- 
bricating operations from the stor- 
age piles of bar stock through the 
final inspection and to the loading 
docks ready for shipment. 


While there are still any num- 
ber of forging designs requiring 
only the use of the drop hammer 
and trimming press, each year finds 
more complex designs developed 
which are impossible to produce in 
any one type of forging equipment. 
Consequently the modern drop forg- 
ing plant is equipped with drop ham- 
mers, forging presses, forging rolls, 
upsetters, bulldozers and _ coining 
presses. All must have sufficient 


rigidity of structure to provide the 
accurate die alignment necessary for 
attainment of the most exacting 
specifications. 

Forging hammers are named ac. 
cording to their design or method of 
operation. The terms used in de- 
scribing them are steam drop ham- 
mers, air drop hammers, board drop 
hammers and open-frame hammers. 
The air drop hammer is identical in 
construction to the steam drop ham. 
mer with the exception of the valve 
mechanism, and derives its power 
from compressed air instead of 
steam. In the board drop hammer 
the ram is lifted by means of several 
boards keyed in the ram, which 
pass between two rollers operating 
in opposite directions. Mechanical 
release of the boards when the de- 
sired height of drop is reached per- 
mits the ram to drop. 

The open-frame hammer is _ so 
named because its frame is cast ina 
single unit in the shape of the let- 
ter “C.” This type hammer is op- 
erated by air or steam, and by 
virtue of its construction permits 
the forging of long sections. 


Role of Forging Press 


Advantages of the forging press 
for the production of steel forgings 
is somewhat limited and confined 
principally to those simple designs 
which are uniform in section and 
symmetrical in shape. These are 
usually upset parts made by placing 
the cut blank or slug on end in the 
die and squeezing it to fill the im- 
pression. Other parts which have 
previously been rough forged or in 
the shape of rolled blanks are often 
finished in this type of equipment. 
Forging presses are of the mechan- 
ical, friction, steam or hydraulic 
type, usually equipped with mechan- 
ical ejectors which serve to raise 
the forging from the die on the back 
stroke of the ram. This knockout 
arrangement makes it possible to 
eliminate the usual necessary draft 
angles in the forging design. 

Forging rolls, like the forging 
press, may be considered as auxil- 
iary to other types of forging equip- 
ment. While they are also used to 
forge certain parts such as rear axle 
drive shafts, they have a distinct ad- 
vantage in preparing blanks for fin- 
ishing operations in the drop ham- 
mer or forging machine. This ad- 
vantage is due to the gradual reduc 
tion in working which is always in 
a longitudinal direction—thus pro- 
ducing blanks with an ideal continu- 
ity of fiber. Most all connecting rods 
made to certain grain fiber specifi- 
cations are drop forged from blanks 
produced in forging rolls. 

Probably no production unit in the 
forging industry is more interesting 
than the forging machine or upset- 
ter. These machines operate in a 
horizontal position under the terms 
upsetting, heading, or machine forg- 
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J & L Improved Bessemer Screw steel stepped up production 50 
per cent above the previous output of this typical part. 





... with J&L Cold Finished 


Improved Bessemer Screw Steel 





A manufacturer, in 
search of faster output 
from his automatic 





machines, tested J & L 
Cold Finished Improved Besse- 
mer Screw Steel. He found that 
his production increased 60% 
above his previous output. 


This is typical of reports made 
by manufacturers, which show 
that J & L Improved Bessemer 
Screw Stock has improved pro- 
duction and increased their 
profits. In some instances, pro- 


duction increases ranged from 
10 to 50 per cent... others ran 
well over 100 per cent. 

There is no change in chem- 
istry or physical properties. 
Increased machinability is the 
result of an exclusive method of 
manufacture. And this increased 
machinability can save you 
money through greater cutting 
speeds ... less tool wear... lower 
power consumption ...smoother 
surface on the finished product. 


J & L Cold Finished Improved 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, 


February 8, 1937 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bessemer Screw Steel, in SAE 
1112 or special high sulphur grade 
(SAE X1112), is available in mill 
shipmentsand from distributor’s 
stocks in principal cities. This 
steel is also furnished in hot 
rolled bars and drawn wire. In- 
vestigate the machining possibil- 
ities of this improved steel for 


your requirements. You can save 


money by buying J & L. 





Have you a copy of this bulletin on 
J & L Cold Finished Improved Bes- 
semer Screw Steel? If not, write today. 
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ing. The bar of stock, heated on one 
end, is placed between the gripping 
dies, one of which is movable and 
the other stationary. As the foot 
treadle is depressed, the gripping 
dies come together, gripping the bar 
and holding it tightly while the ram 
moves forward against the end of 
the hot bar, upsetting it and also 
forcing the hot metal to fill the shape 
of the impression in the gripping 
dies. As the ram returns to its 
original position, the gripping dies 
open, permitting the operator to re- 
move the forging. In more complex 
upestting forging, this cycle is re- 
peated, making use of several im- 
pressions in the gripping dies whick 
correspond to the number of im- 
pressions in the sliding die. The op- 
erator, by moving the bar from one 
impression to another in successive 
operations, accomplishes the comple- 
tion of the forging. 

The saving in material, correlated 
with considerably reduced machining 
costs, have promoted an increased 
demand for forgings produced by the 
forging machine method. It is no 
wonder this should be the case since 
it is possible in the modern machine, 
by displacing the internal stock, to 
provide the machinist with certain 
forging designs in which from 25 
to 60 per cent of his machining 
work has been eliminated. Particu- 
lar reference in such cases applies to 
those parts made by piercing or by 
the punch-off method and include a 
variety of cluster gears, hubs, drag 
links, tractor rollers, ball forgings 
for car connections and many others. 


High Production Possible 


In order to cope with the demands 
of increased production, particular- 
ly in the forging of small pieces such 
as side gears, where the proper de- 
gree of upset and metallurgical 
structure can be obtained with but 
a single blow, the upsetting machine 
is designed to accommodate a closed 
die. The bar is heated its entire 
length and as it is fed into the ma- 
chine, the proper length of slug is 
cut off, carried over in front of the 
die and upset as the sliding die 
comes in contact with the station- 
ary die. 

Productive possibilities in this ma- 
chine are from 40 to 50 forgings per 
minute. However, the main handi- 
cap in this type of forging operation 
is the inability of the dies to with- 
stand the almost constant effect of 
the heat. Considerable research has 
been conducted at the writer’s com- 
pany in the development of a die 
analysis and heat treatment for use 
in this type of machine, and while 
the results show a marked improve- 
ment in die life, it is felt that by no 
means have the possibilities to be at- 
tained in the productive value of 
this machine been exhausted. 


Application of the bulldozer to 
modern forging practice is limited 
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and therefore it is used chiefly for 
bending or twisting operations. 
These are power driven machines 
having a movable head which oper- 
ates in a horizontal motion. 


Combined in Production Units 


In order to effect increased eco- 
nomies in the fabrication of certain 
production parts, the aforementioned 
equipment often is arranged and 
grouped in production units in 
which the combined use of ham- 
mers, upsetters, bulldozers and heat 
treating furnaces provide a continu- 
ous arrangement of operations. Con- 
necting rods, axles and crankshafts 
are often finished complete without 
an interruption of operations in such 
localized units. The heated billet 
length required for a connecting rod 
is passed through six to ten impres- 
sions in the forging rolls to obtain a 
proper blank which is finished in 
the hammer, trimmed and then re- 
struck in a press without the neces- 
sity of any additional reheating. 
Crankshaft billets after proper heat- 
ing are blocked, forged, trimmed, re- 
struck and the head flange upset. 
The forging is permitted to cool to 
below the lower critical while being 
conveyed to the normalizing furnace 
where it is straightened on the 
normalizing heat in a hammer or 
press as it is discharged from the 
furnace. Heat treating operations 
often are coupled with forging pro- 





duction as in the case of front axles. 
After the axle is forged, it is re. 
heated in a heat treating furnace 
for quenching, stretched to the de- 
sired length as it leaves the furnace 
and quenched in the stretching fix- 
ture, which also serves to hold its 
alignment. The subsequent drawing 
heat is not high enough to cause dis- 
tortion and straightening is prac. 
tically eliminated. 

While it is true a delay due to 
equipment failure in any one pro- 
duction center of the unit is ex- 
ceedingly costly in view of the lost 
time imposed upon each component 
of the unit, the economies effected by 
the elimination of reheating and re- 
handling the part are great and if 
the modern heavier equipment is in- 
Stalled, delays due to equipment 
failure are infrequent. 


Blocks 


It has been stated previously that 
the influence of proper die construc. 
tion enters materially into the eco- 
nomics of forging costs. To this may 
be added the selection of the type 
of die and tool steel with the proper 
harness that will suit a particular 
job. 

Die blocks may be cast or forged, 
and are usually of a nickel-chrom- 
ium-molybdenum analysis, although 
a number of carbon steel blocks are 
used for forgings requiring shallow 
impressions of more or less uniform 
thickness. The hardness required 
in such blocks is from 60 to 75 
scleroscope and naturally they are 
heat treated after sinking. 

Alloy die blocks are most generally 
purchased in the heat treated state 
to a specified hardness, dependent 
upon the size of the block and the 
nature of the impression to be sunk 
therein. The fact they are plain 
blocks of steel which permit a more 
drastic quench and deeper penetra- 
tion of hardness finds favor with the 
forger, as they can be prepared for 
the hammer without the liability of 
warpage which is apt to occur if 
heat treated after sinking. With the 
modern die shop equipment and ma- 
chine tools in use today, it is pos- 
sible to machine these heat treated 
alloy blocks at hardnesses up to 60 
scleroscope. 

Cast die blocks are purchased with 
the keyways, fullers and edgers cast 
therein and if the forging design is 
not too intricate, the blocking and 
finishing impressions are also cast. 
The same limitations in the choice of 
carbon steel blocks pertain to cast 
blocks. 

The drop forger, wherever possi- 
ble, will consider the use of insert 
dies which contain the finishing im- 
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ressions, and are keyed into hold- 
ers which also serve to produce the 
reliminary steps in making the 
forging part. Since the finishing im- 
pression is the deciding factor in die 
life, the inserts can be discarded 
when worn out and a new insert die 
placed in the holder. 

Many ingenious methods for pro- 
longing die life are developed, one 
of which is the insertion of small 
plugs in the die bearing the impres- 
sion of that part of the die which is 
checked or worn unfit for further 
production. The value of the plug is 
greatly enhanced by the fact that a 
tungsten tool steel can be used, im- 
parting more resistance to abrasion 
and temperature. In order to obtain 
a tight fit for these plugs in the die 
and prevent a perceptible mark on 
the forgings, advantage is taken of 
the contraction of steel at sub-zero 
temperatures. The plugs are sub 
jected to a temperature of 130 de- 
grees below zero which will pro- 
duce a shrink of 0.0035-inch. From 
this temperature they are immedi- 
ately inserted in the die in which 
allowance has been made for this 
contraction. 


Heavy Service Demands 


Brief mention may be made of 
steels used in upsetter operations. 
Probably no one type or grade em- 
bodies all the requirements neces- 
sary for long die and tool life in all 
applications of the upsetting ma- 
chine. Consequently a selection of 
any of the well-known trade brands 
must be made with an idea of sac- 
rificing one or more of the qualities 
necessary for good production in 
this method of forging. Without 
going into considerable detail, it may 
be said these tools should be re- 
sistant to pressure, heat checking, 
abrasion, impact and besides main- 
taining their hardness and strength 
at elevated temperatures, they must 
resist the effect of water which is 
used as a coolant and for removal 
of scale. 

Trimming of drop forgings is per- 
formed in a crank press and may be 
done either hot or cold. Cold trim- 
ming is ordinarily employed on all 
small forgings, unless the contour 
involves a delicate die and punch or 
where the analysis of the piece pre 
sents the hazard of small stress 
cracks as in most alloy steels. 


Most trimming dies are designed 
with a raised cutting edge, which is 
ground down as the die becomes dull 
or by reason of a flaking-off of the 
edges. Where one section of the die 
is known to wear excessively, a 
bead of Stellite is often used to im- 
part more abrasive resistance to that 
particular section. For long produc- 
tion runs, it is sometimes considered 
an economic advantage to have the 
entire raised cutting edge built up 
of Stellite. 

In the past five years there has 
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been a definite trend toward forgings 
of closer tolerances as a means of 
reducing, minimizing or eliminating 
machining operations. Powerful hy- 
draulic or mechanical presses having 
a capacity of up to 1200 tons are 
used for coin pressing drop forgings 
to meet these modern requirements 
of the product. 


Furnace Controls Refined 


A long standing criticism of the 
drop forging industry was the lack 
of proper and adequate heating 
methods and control. The modern 
forging plant can look with pride 
upon the development of this im- 
portant phase of operation. With a 
complete realization that proper 
heating is essential to the successful 
forging of a quality product, modern 
furnaces of ample hearth surface to 
insure a uniform heating without a 
sacrifice of production have been in- 
stalled. The temperature is con- 
trolled automatically by the:mocou- 
ples located at the level of the forg- 
ing billets so that a true tempera- 
ture of the steel is registered. In 
addition to this mechanical control, 
heat supervisors are employed who 
understand fuel atomization and 
regulate the rate of heating and the 
duration of the soaking period. 

Continuous heat treating units 
with precise control of furnace tem- 
perature and atmosphere provide 
with a certainty a duplication of 
quality standards. The assurance 
of the attainment of the prescribed 
physicals and uniformity is further 
made possible by heat treating the 
forgings made from each heat or 
melt in individual lots. To make this 
possible the forging dies are 
stamped with the mill heat number 
or a code letter identifying same. 
This identification, if placed on an 
unmachined section of the forging, 
is permanent and besides permitting 
close control in the heat treating op- 
erations, also serves as an index for 
check of fabrication in case of subse- 
quent failure of the part. 


Metallurgical Staff Needed 


It may be said no one individual in 
the forging organization is more 
responsible for the quality of the 
product than the metallurgist. It is 
therefore necessary that the forging 
plant maintain its own chemical and 
metallurgical laboratory under the 
supervision of competent chemists 
and metallurgists who know the ex- 
act analysis of the materials being 
forged and have complete knowledge 
of their proper heating and fabrica- 
tion. 


Etch tests of the billets must be 
made before proceeding with forg- 
ing in order to check density, segre- 
gation and surface qualities. It is 
also necessary that tensile, torsion, 
and impact tests be made of a cer- 
tain number of representative forg- 
ings to insure their suitability for 


satisfactory service. Microscopic ex- 
aminations are indispensable for 
checking grain size and the quality 
of heat treated structures. 

Practically all drop forgings are 
cleaned for the removal of scale and 
to facilitate the final inspection. The 
pickling method is most predom- 
inant while other methods such as 
sand or shot blasting and tumbling 
are often employed. 

It is easy to understand why the 
inspection department is an im- 
portant factor in forging routine. In 
order to check correctly the extreme- 
ly close tolerances required in pres- 
ent day specifications special gages 
are provided the inspector for this 
purpose. In some forgings as many 
as seven separate gages are used to 
insure the forging manufacturer 
that his product will meet the speci- 
fications of the customer. 


West Coast Machinery Firm 
Sponsors Equipment Show 


Exnibit and demonstration of rep- 
resentative machine tools from 20 
builders is being sponsored by 
Herberts Machinery Co., Los An- 
geles, this week at the company’s 
showrooms and warehouse on Santa 
Fe avenue. Several carloads of drills, 
lathes, shapers, keyseaters, turret 
lathes, grinders, bandsaws, riveting 
machines, power presses, shears, 
pipe cutting and threading machines, 
hand and power press brakes, and 
measuring instruments will occupy 
the two acres of floor space in the 
Herberts headquarters, most of the 
equipment arranged to be in opera- 
tion. The show will continue 
through Feb. 14, with factory dem- 
onstrators on hand to assist local 
representatives. 

Companies participating in this 
Pacific Coast display include Ameri- 
can Tool Works Co., Cincinnati; 
Baker Bros. Inc., Toledo, O.; Bar- 
dons & Oliver Inc., Cleveland; 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Inc., 
Springfield, Vt.; Ex-Cell-O Aircraft 
& Tool Corp., Detroit; International 
Machine Tool Co., Indianapolis; 
William Laidlaw Ine., Belmont, 
N. Y.; Linley Bros. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Niagara Machine & “Tool 
Works, Buffalo; Oster Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland; Oliver Instrument Co., 
Adrian, Mich.; Racine Tool & Ma- 
chine Co., Racine, Wis.; Reed-Pren- 
tice Corp., Worcester, Mass.; Rock- 
ford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, 
Ill.; Rivett Lathe & Grinder Co., 
Boston; Sebastian Lathe Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Sundstrand Machine Tool 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; Van Nor- 
man Machine Tool Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; Whitney Metal Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill.; Allsteel Press Co. 
Inc., Chicago; and Carl Zeiss, New 
York. 
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“As old as Methuselah”! . .. A standard expression for relegating 
anything back to antiquity!! ... And unfortunately for them, an expres- 
sion that can be applied to the manufacturing methods of a great 


many plants today!! 

“As old as Methuselah”, or as Modern as YALE... Which method is 
gearing the activities of your plant? 

A YALE trucking system throughout your plant is the last word in 
speeding the tempo of your operations to the necessities of the modern 
competitive whirl. Fast . .. Economical .. . Efficient ... YALE trucks 
will not only give you increased production per unit of manpower— 
they'll increase SAFETY as well!! 

Don’t let the results of “Methuselah” methods shout back at you in 
red ink!! Just let YALE units cope with your Lifting ... Hauling... 
Stacking . . . and Storing problems—and follow prosperity’s trend to 
the black side of the ledger!! 

Let one of our representatives show you how:to cut costs and add to 
profits with a YALE trucking system-—it’s the economical thing to do!! 





& ™~ as - 


STEEL—Yale Trucks are used profitably i 
practically every branch of this industry. 


Ss > E D SA F ) > T Y Top photo—handling tin plate in converting 
TRADE MARK aa plant; lower—enameled parts easily trans 
ECONOMY EFFICIENCY ported. 


IN MATERIALS HANDLING 
THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA 
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Handling 


Air Shipments of Metal Products 


Increase Use of Steel Strapping 


packed and properly stowed 
in freight cars, motor trucks 
or other agencies of transportation, 
materials handling operations can- 
not be considered as completed. In 
a broader sense, completion of the 
task is achieved only after the com- 
modities arrive at the customer’s 
receiving department. That is why 
there remains a real problem of 
further co-ordination of handling 
practices throughout industry. 
Changes in methods of shipment 
of steel and metal products during 
the past few years, necessitating 
new methods of packaging and 
stowing and a greater reliance on 
mechanical handling equipment at 
the shipper’s plant, have resulted in 
correspondingly efficient methods of 
handling in plants of consignees. 
Customers’ preferences as to how 
goods shall be prepared for ship- 
ment often seem unnecessarily im- 
practical to those on the shipping 
end, but often are determined by 
ability to unload at least expense. 
The correct answer to handling 
problems cannot be ascertained un- 
less this factor of shipping is con- 
sidered carefully. 
One phase of this important 
branch of materials handling may 
become more important for “rush 


U ve finished products are 


CEREMONY of foreign-bound ship- 
ments today will give way to routine 
of tomorrow, but need for protection 
of packages will be even greater. 
Here is shown a wire-bound package 
of machine parts being delivered to a 
plane in Chicago for air express to 
Havene. Binding with steel wire or 
strapping reduces packing material and 
cuts down on weight 
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shipments” in the near future. Re- 
cent announcement of a plan for 
freight carrying planes emphasizes 
this probability. Products of the 
steel and metalworking industries 
even today are moving frequently 
by air transport; soon there may 
be a substantial increase in such 
shipments by reason of further de- 
velopment of facilities. 


Planes Prevent Costly Delay 


Recently, the mail steamer RANG- 
ITANE of the New Zealand Ship- 
ping Co. Ltd. found that it had 
urgent need of a replacement ma- 
chine part of its operating mechan- 
ism. The ship was off the west 
coast of Panama. The part weighed 
approximately 1800 pounds. It was 
shipped from England, and on ar- 
rival in New York was placed im- 


mediately on a Miami-bound plane. 
At that Florida city, the part was 
transferred to a Pan-American Air- 
ways seaplane and carried to the 
Canal Zone. Thus, many weeks of 
costly delay were saved. 

About this same time Armco In- 
ternational Corp., Middletown, O., 
shipped several plates of such size 
as to permit their passage through 
a 3 x 5%-foot hatch for stowage 
in an airplane. These were destined 
for a penstock used to regulate 
flow of water deep in the wilds of 
British Honduras. An airplane pro- 
vided the only suitable means of 
transportation to this site in the 
jungle, and the consignee, the New 
York & Honduras Rosario Mining 
Co., saved months of delay by this 
method of handling. 

While the foregoing are only two 
instances of what has become fairly 
common practice in handling rush 
shipments, many competent traffic 
men believe that in the near future 
even larger shipments will be made 
in the course of routine handling, 
as well as for such emergency pur- 
poses. With Pan-American Clippers 
fiying the Pacific, and similar ships 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 





doing regular duty over the coastal 
areas of South America and the 
West Indies, plus agreements with 
British and Russian companies for 
interchange, the future of materials 
handling in the air is looming 
larger. 

With the increase in this method 
of shipment, there is certain to be 
a sizable expansion of the use of 
steel strapping and of wire tying 
of packages, to promote rigidity and 
to provide reinforcement. Torsional 
strains on shipments by air are not 
nearly so great as they are by rail- 
road train, steamer, mule or llama 
back, nevertheless, there is need 
for protection, and for a variety that 
will also decrease packing and 
handling costs. 


Wire Binders Reduce Weight 


A package of machine parts was 
sent to Havana by air express from 
Chicago. Corrugated board covered 
the kraft-paper wrapped parts, and 
the latter were Parkerized before 
packing. An outer sheet of 30-inch, 
60-pound kraft served as_ cover. 
Three wire binders completed the 
packing job. The board, paper and 
wires weighed slightly over 5 
ounces, the strapping itself being 
between one-half and three-quarters 
of an ounce. Had this reinforce- 
ment been absent, additional wrap- 
pings of paper and board would 


have been necessary, and the parcel 
would have had additional weight 
sufficient to bring it into the next 









higher rate of air express transport. 
The wire binding is said to have 
cost less than one-third of a cent. 


Truck Manufacturer Places Increased 


Emphasis on Engineering and Design 


rate of travel of mobile mate- 

rials handling equipment and 
the need for uncluttered aisles and 
runways have been factors in an in- 
creasing demand for heavier capaci- 
ty industrial trucking equipment. 
C. B. Cook, sales promotion man- 
ager, Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland, emphasizes this distin- 
guishing characteristic of some 
present-day practices in industry. He 
furthermore indicates that these and 
other changes in buying habits and 
in handling methods have increased 


Rirsie oi for safe limitation of the 


the importance of engineering and 
design work. 

As a typical example of what has 
been taking place in his particular 
branch of the materials handling 
industry, Mr. Cook states that dur- 
ing the past year the Elwell-Parker 
company, in addition to expanding 
its manufacturing space and equip- 
ment, increased its engineering 
staff 50 per cent and revamped its 
administration and production sys- 
tems. 

Enlarging upon this theme, Mr. 

(Please turn to Page 69) 


A DIFFICULT materials handling problem was solved efficiently by a large eastern 
steel plant by installation of several 1-ton electric hoists mounted on jib cranes, 
as shown at the left. Production was stepped up considerably by saving time pre- 


viously lost in waiting for crane service. 


An interesting adaptation of materials 


handling equipment is used in a large midwestern steel plant (right) of a 14-ton 
electric hoist for supporting and transporting the riveting machine in fabricating 


bridge girders. 





Photos courtesy Harnischfeger Corp. 
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“In 12 years, we have never 
had a battery failure with 


EXIDE-IRONCLADS 





Truck illustrated made by Mercury Manufacturing Co. 
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N 1924 we purchased two electric industrial trucks 
equipped with four 12 MVM-19 Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
teries to be used in twenty-four hour service. These 
batteries were renewed in 1929 with new Exide-Iron- 
clads of the same size after they had given an average 
life of sixty-one months. Last year, we again renewed 
three of these Exide-Ironclads that had given an aver- 
age life of seventy months. 


“During this long term of service, we did not have 
a single battery failure nor any repair expense on 
the batteries.” 

These are the comments made by a prominent user 
of electric industrial trucks. Such experiences are by 
no means unique, for the Exide-Ironclad Battery con- 
sistently delivers this type of long and faithful service, 
requiring at all times only a minimum of maintenance. 


In material handling and cargo handling, where the 
service must be continuous, speedy and utterly depend- 
able, you will find that Exide-Ironclads can improve 
your service and cut costs. Write for free booklet, 
“In Selecting Any Motive Power Battery Be Sure.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batieries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Porcelain Enamel Protects Cast lron 


Pumps Against Corrosion, Sand Wear 


trolysis and sand cutting has 

confronted users of deep well 
pumps since the inception of this 
type of water raising mechanism. 
A- manufacturing problem has ex- 
isted in that it has been difficult to 
furnish pump runners with an ab- 
solutely smooth wear resisting sur- 
face, not merely on the exterior, 
but throughout the runners and 
bowls including the most inacces- 
sible interstices. 

Interesting progress has_ been 
made in the application of a por- 
celain enamel finish, identical to 
that used in the manufacture of 
plumbing materials, to impellers 
and bowls. The Johnston Pump Co., 
Los Angeles has. perfected this 
process and now offers a full line 
of porcelain enamel protected 


Te problem of combatting elec- 





pumps. Before describing this in- 
teresting development it is well to 
consider certain operating charac- 
teristics which are controlling fac- 
tors. 

Some water wells produce a small 
amount of sand continuously, while 
others may produce sand only for 
the first few minutes after the 
pump is started. If sand is continu- 
ously pumped, it has a disastrous 
effect on the pump. Electrolysis is 
frequently produced by the natural 
salts found in many waters which 
shortens the life of the pump de- 
spite the many protective measures 
taken in an attempt to reduce this 
action to a minimum. 

A most peculiar condition is en- 
countered in the case of cast iron 
pumps which is not confined to any 
particular territory. The iron in 





Shown here (left to right) are deep well pump impeller, uncoated; porcelain 


enameled impeller and porcelain enameled pump bowl. 


Application of uniform 


coating of enamel over the many contours presented a difficult engineering 


problem 


wr 
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cast iron pump cases is removed by 
electrolysis leaving behind a hard 
chalky form of graphite. No sat- 
isfactory explanation is known for 
this galvanic action but it results 
in the cast iron parts being reduced 
to a chalky substance which may 
be chipped off in flakes or powder 
form which the aid of a _ pocket 
knife. In wells where such condi- 
tions existed the only remedy was 
to make the pump parts from non- 
ferrous metals. 

When iron impellers are used, 
rapid oxidation is encountered due 
to the whirling action in the water. 
This causes them to pit and thereby 
lower the efficiency of the pump. 
For this reason bronze impellers 
are extensively used. 

Fine metal patterns have been de- 
veloped to produce castings which 
are as smooth as possible to reduce 
friction. However, it has been found 
almost impossible to reach inside 
the pump cases, including the im- 
pellers and bowls, and obtain a 
smooth surface. Filing has been 
tried to smooth imperfections but 
this has not resulted in a completely 
satisfactory job. 


Smooth, Hard Coating Required 


The solution appeared to lie in 
the application of a coating which 
would form a smooth, hard, more 
or less acid resisting surface on the 
impellers and inside of the pump 
bowls. If this could be accom- 
plished, a great increase in effi- 
ciency and life of the pump rea- 
sonably could be expected. The en- 
gineering department of this com- 
pany, accordingly, decided to experi- 
ment with porcelain enamel. 

Many technical difficulties were 
encountered in the production of a 
coating of uniform thickness over 
all the recessed surfaces. However 
the process has been developed to 
the point where it is now possible 
to supply porcelain enameled pumps 
as standard equipment. 

The efficiency of a given type and 
size of pump has been increased 
over 5 per cent by the use of por- 
celain enamel to replace the raw 
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Henry Hudson 


HAS LONGEST PLATE GIRDER ARCH 
AND LONGEST HINGELESS ARCH 


bad Xe 


AMER 


Opening at the crown, controlled by 
om. ready for the insertion of the 

6 in. ““keystone’’ piece which 
skews the arch. 


The Palisades of the Hudson in the 
distance set off this huge hingeless 
arch as it nears completion. Tempo- 
rary toggles were utilized for the 
cantilever erection of the center 420 
feet of the arch. 
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Built for the Henry Hudson Parkway Authority. 


OU can now drive up Riverside 
Drive on the west side of Man- 
hattan and pass over this bridge, 
across the Harlem River at Spuyten 
Duyvil, to go northward on state 
highways into Westchester County. 
Of particular interest in this 1530 
ft. structure is the 800 ft. hingeless 
arch, the world’s longest, spanning 
the New York Central tracks and 
the Harlem River, a testimonial to 
practically perfect fabrication and 
erection; requirements of major im- 
portance in arch structures of this 


Madigan & Hyland, Consulting and Supervising Engineers. 
Robinson & Steinman, Consulting Engineers on Design. 





Aymar Embury II, Consulting Architect. 


type. Each arch nib, of silicon steel, 
consists of box girders 12% ft. deep 
spaced 50 ft. on centers. The road- 
way deck is supported on spandrel 
columns and carries a 42 ft. road 
and 4 ft. sidewalk. On each end 3 
a viaduct approach 365 ft. long. 

All structural steel on this bridge 
was fabricated by American Bridge 
Company from structural shapes 
rolled by Carnegie - Illinois Steel 
Corporation. The superstructure 
including the roadway was erected 
by American Bridge Company. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 





General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Denver Detroit 
y Duluth Minneapolis New York Philadelphia -. St. Louis 
\ United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
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iron surface. Approximately half 
of this increase in efficiency was 
found to be due to the increase in 
hydraulic efficiency of the pump 
case evidenced by an increase of 
head for a given capacity. This was 
definitely established by first test- 
ing the ordinary cast iron pump 
case without the porcelain enamel 
and using bronze impellers. The 
cases were then porcelain enameled 
and again tested with the same 
bronze impellers. Following this, 

cast~ iron, porcelain enameled im- 
’ peller& were installed in the same 

éase and it was found that the horse 
., power**required for a given head 

and capacity was lower than that 
required by bronzé impellers with 
smooth machined shrouds and hand- 
dressed blades. 

It was next desired to see if the 
porcelain enamel would flux and 
adhere to the impeller and the in- 
side of the pump cases when, pump- 
ing water with a heavy sand con- 
tent. To make this test; a three 
stage 12-inch pump was constructed 
with cast iron impellérs ‘and pump 
cases. Vitreous enamel was applied 
to the inside of the cases and over 
the entire exterior surface of the 
impellers. The discharge from the 
pressure end of the pump was con- 
nected to a 6-inch gate valve and 
from the gate valve around back 
to the suction end of the pump with 
55s-inch casing. The pump end con- 
nections had a capacity of 41 gal- 
lons by careful measurement. 


Laboratory Test Made 


Into this system was introduced 
one quart of fine gravel which 
would pass through a %-inch mesh 
screen but not through a 1/12-inch 
screen, and one quart of “Corona” 
sand, which is a sharp white silica 
sand and screens through a 1/32- 
inch screen. The total weight of the 
two quarts of sand was 5 pounds, 
11 ounces. The sand content by vol- 
ume was 1.22 per cent of the total 
and it was assumed that 1 per cent 
was passing at all times while the 
pump was running. From a previ- 
ous test in the laboratory it was 
found that this pump would de- 
liver, 500 gallons ng minute at 41 
pounds pressure en turning at 
1450 revolutions per minute. Under 
these conditions the impeller has a 
peripheral velocity of 52.5 feet per 
second and an absolute velocity of 
43.4 feet per second. The quantity 
500 gallons per minute was used 
as this produced sufficient velocity 
in the connecting piping to carry 
the sand and still have a reasonable 
pressure in the pump. 

With the above set-up the pump 
was run for 124 minutes, thereby 
pumping 62,000 gallons of sand and 
water, of which 620 gallons was 
sand, having a total weight 7050 
pounds. The pump was then taken 
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apart and inspected and it was 
found that the pump cases were in 
as good condition as when the test 
was started. The impellers were 
also in good condition with the ex- 
ception of the top stage impeller 
which had the porcelain enamel 
worn off the blades for approxi- 
mately one inch back from the tips. 
This was a uniform wear and no 
flaking or chipping of the enamel 
was in evidence at any place either 
on the impellers or in the pump 
case. 


Enamel Not Harmed by Sand 


The pump was then reassembled 
without repairs of any kind and 
subjected to a sand test in the same 
manner in which 6 quarts of the 
“Corona” sand only was used. This 
gave a sand content of 2.7 per cent 
and in this test it ‘was assumed 
that 2.2 per cent was flowing at 
all times. The pump was run for 
243 minutes, pumping at the rate 
of 500 gallons per minute as before. 
During this time the pump handled 
2670 gallons of sand having a total 
weight of 30,350 pounds. The pump 
was taken apart again and_ in- 
spected. It was found that the 
porcelain enamel had not been af- 
fected by this last test but the iron 
at the impeller tips, exposed by the 
last test, had begun to pit in the 
same manner as ordinary iron im- 
pellers under the same conditions. 


A peak efficiency of 79.7 per cent 
was obtained when porcelain enam- 


Modern “Ice Box’”’ 





FAR cry from the old ice box 
is this modern ice refrigerator 
manufactured by Ice Cooling Appli- 
ance Corp., Morrison, Ill. Improved 
design, welded steel construction and 
3-inch insulation throughout are fea- 
tured in this model. The shell is 
bonderized and finished with three 
coats of high bake synthetic resin 
enamel 
























eled impellers and pump cases were 
used as compared to a peak ef. 
ficiency of 74.5 per cent when 
smooth, hand-dressed bronze im. 
pellers were used in conjunction 
with plain cast iron pump cases 
without the porcelain enamel coat. 
ing. 

Porcelain enameled deep well 
pumps have been used in the field 
for a sufficient length of time to 
confirm laboratory results and’ 
prove them to be of practical com. 
mercial value. 


Practical Electroplating 
Course Offered at Columbia 


Two courses designed to give the 7 
practical electroplater an advanced © 
study of ways and means to obtain? 
better deposits by applying the lat- 
est scientific methods of electro. 
chemistry to electroplating will be’ 
offered during the spring session by | 
Columbia university, New York. 


These courses, which will be of.) 
fered at night, are open to all ata 
reasonable fee and will be conducted: 
by C. B. F. Young, Ph. D., promi! 
nent authority on_ electroplating,’ 
Full information concerning these 
courses may be obtained from the’ 
Director of University Extension,) 
561 West 116th St., New York. . 


Trade Bulletin Explains Use 
Of Bright Zinc Solutions 


Grasselli chemicals department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Wilmington, Del., has just issued!) 
a trade bulletin explaining the use 
of “Zin-O-Lyte,” their process for 
bright zinc plating direct from the? 
bath without bright dipping. The 
process operates with equal success 
in still plating or in barrel plating) 
and is applicable to almost all types 
of iron and steel products except 
soine types of castings. 

Zinc deposits produced by this | 
process possess those qualities re- | 
quired for the greatest rust protec- 
tion. The deposits are ductile and 
firmly adherent. Molybdenum, in 
small amounts, co-deposited with 
zine, produces a brilliant finish 
without bright dipping, a polished 
surface direct from the bath. 

The company has developed a 
process for the control of the cor: | 


rosion of the zinc anode whereby pas 
the anode current efficiency is ap- 
proximately the same as_ the 
cathode current efficiency, making cha 


it possible to hold the zinc content | 
within normal limits. This, it is | 


claimed, overcomes the difficulty | 
formerly experienced with the | 
gradually increasing zinc content | 


of the electrolyte because of ex: 
cessive anode corrosion. med 
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Practically every steel company that established a testing laboratory during the 
past five years purchased Southwark-Emery Hydraulic Testing Machines .. . pur- 
chased also, in most cases, Southwark Stress-Strain Recorders. It would be difficult 


to find a modern laboratory in which Southwark Testing Equipment is not used. 








NG MACHINES e@ STRESS STRAIN RECORDERS and CONTROLLERS @ EXTENSOMETERS, STRAIN GAGES @ VIBROGRAPHS = TORSIOGRAPHS 


BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORPORATION 


SOUTHWARK. DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA 
Pacific Coast Representative: PELTON WATER WHEEL CO., San Francisco 
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About Welding Rod 


ROM the user’s point of view, 

the electric arc welding rod situa- 
tion is satisfactory. At a price 
averaging around 8 cents. per 
pound, welding rod is not a major 
element in the cost of welded con- 
struction. A common figure for the 
amount of welding rod per ton of 
welded steel is about 30 pounds. At 
8 cents, this means $2.40 for weld- 
ing rod on a ton of steel. Labor to 
cut, form, fit-up etc. may amount 





by Robert E. hinke 
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N this column, the author, well-known 

consulting engineer in welding, is given 
wide latitude in presenting his views. They 
do not necessarily coincide with those of 
the editors of STEEL. 








to $60 per ton. The steel itself will 
cost about $42 per ton so that of 
the total cost per ton, welding rod 
represents only about 2% per cent. 

Standardization of the quality of 


Heavy Housing Welded from Steel 





W ELDED ssteel construction was used in this drive housing for a rotary 

slitter fabricated in the welding shop of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 

Pa. The job called for plates ranging in thickness from 34-inch to 1'/ Inches. 

Both plates and forgings were used for the bearing housings, and the total 
weight of the four sections previous to machining as shown is 13,205 pounds 
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welding rods by the navy depart- 
ment and as a result of the speci- 
fications for welds made _ under 
A. S. M. E. code and Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co. requirements has been 
beneficial to the industrial user of 
the rods. To meet these require- 
ments, the rod must be of high 
quality and uniformity. 

As in all industries where 
standardization of the product is 
carried out to its logical conclu- 
sion, the manufacturers of electric 
are welding rods have severe prob- 
lems. Effective standardization has 
meant that in many cases the 
manufacturer has completely lost 
control of his business. The user 
will buy the standard rods where 
he can buy them for the least 
money. There is always someone 
who will find reasons which ap- 
pear good and sufficient to him to 
cut the price; and when he cuts, 
he pulls the whole standardized 
industry down with him. 

The break in the vicious circle 
which results in a spiral of de- 
scending prices usually comes 
from invention and development 
of a product which has sufficient 
merit to eliminate the possibility 
of price comparison with the 
standardized product. This is not 
the easy way, but it is the most 
certain way by which a manufac- 
turer can regain control of his 


business. 
ca 


Gas Cylinders Made Safe 


An Ohio company has provided 
an ingenious safety device to pre- 
vent racked oxygen and acetylene 
gas cylinders in the storeroom from 
being knocked over. The device is 
a U-shaped shackle hinged to the 
wall at each cylinder station and 
this is dropped over the valve caps. 
This idea is recommended for gen- 
eral use, especially when cylinders 
are stored along the sides of gang- 
ways where hand trucks passing 
are likely at times to collide with 
them. 
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WEEKS BECOME DAYS 
with 


WELDED CONSTRUCTION 


@ Take for example the locomotive frame 






















shown at the left. Formerly, more than a 
month was required to make the casting 
alone. By “Shield-Arc’” Welding, it was fabri- 
cated from rolled steel complete in go man- 
hours. Moreover, because of the superiority 
of steel, weight was cut from 6400 lbs. 


to 4160. And costs were reduced 20%! 


Adoption of “Shield-Arc” welded construc- 
tion is easy and inexpensive, for you can 
change over one part at a time. The Lincoln 
man near you is especially qualified to show 
you which part is the logical starting point. 
Call him in. There is no obligation. Address 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC Co., Dept. 
Y-340, Cleveland, Ohio. Largest Manufactur- 
ers of Arc Welding Equipment in the World. 


LINCOLN wean 


BUILDS LIGHTER. AND STRONGER PRODUCTS ° FASTER + AT LESS COST | 
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Use of Graphic Meters Discloses 


Causes of Power Wastes and Losses 


den in the power bill and seldom 

show up except after careful 
analysis or investigation. However, 
when the power load at each prime 
mover is pictured, as is possible 
with a graphic meter, and the steps 
or cycles of operation analyzed, 
many previously unnoticed wastes 
are disclosed. 

For example, in one plant the 
motor ran continuously even though 
the equipment was used infrequent- 
ly and only for short periods, as 
disclosed by the graphic record. 
The reason: The starting equip- 
ment was placed inconveniently and 
was of an old type which the op- 
erators considered a nuisance to 
start and stop. The cost of im- 
proved type of starting equipment 
and necessary changes had been 
paid for several times over. 


Piscn in wastes or losses are hid- 


Grouping Is Important 


Analysis of large group drives 


often shows power losses resulting 
from grouping equipment unrelated 
in operating cycles. For example, 
in one process plant all equipment 
was driven from several lineshafts 
by a single motor. A graphic rec- 
ord showed that the process work 
picked up slowly as the work pro- 
gressed from one operation to the 
next, so that the full load was not 
reached until about 10 o’clock. 
From 11 till 2 the motor was over- 
loaded except at the noon hour 
where .only part of the equipment 
was kept in operation. From 2 
o’clock the load tapered off as some 
of the machines first started were 
shut down. During all of this time 
and at the noon hour all of the line- 
shaft was in operation even though 
some equipment was idle, except 
for a peak period of about 2 hours. 


The obvious correction of this con- 
dition was to divide the installation 
up inte smaller groups, each with 
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its motor, so that each group need 
be operated only during the por- 
tion of the day its equipment was 
in actual use. In this particular 
installation some of the equipment 
was idle over 40 per cent of the day 
but the lineshaft had been in op- 
eration all of this time, including 
the noon hour. 

The losses were not due to use 
of group drives but to incorrect 
planning and grouping. Although 
such wastes of power should be ob- 
vious, the amount of the losses can 
be detected only by meter read- 
ings taken over a period of time, 
as is possible with graphic meters. 

Sometimes a record of operation 
for a few hours is sufficient. Usu- 
ally the records should cover a 
full day’s operation, but in some 
cases, where production require- 
ments fluctuate widely from day to 
day, a longer record is necessary. 

At the time the graph is drawn 
by the meter an observer notes the 
cause of any variations, such as ma- 
chines going on or off, peak points 
in load, or other changes in operat- 
ing conditions. Without complete 
notations of operation variations 
the engineer will have more diffi- 
culty in translating the story told 
by the graph. 

 ¢ @¢ 


Tight Bearings Load Motor 


HEN machinery is rebuilt or 
overhauled the motor may be 
seriously overloaded during the 
wearing-in period. This happened 
in one plant where the motor on 
a pump drive would not come up to 
speed. The electrician disassembled 
the motor and, as he could not lo- 
cate the cause of the trouble, called 
for a service man. 
After carefully checking and test- 
ing out the windings he found only 
a few connections beginning to 








loosen, but not enough to cause the | 


trouble. 


These were resoldered, the | 


motor assembled and run idle to | 


test. Everything appeared satisfac. 
tory but when connected to the 
pump through the clutch the motor 
still refused to pick up speed. 


The service man then investigated 
the pump. Upon learning that it 


Pa NN 


had been overhauled recently he | 
asked that the bearing caps be | 


loosened slightly before trying the 
motor again. When this was done, 
the motor operated satisfactorily. 


+ + ¢ 


With noisy open gears the use of 
a non-metallic gear prevents metal- 


“toe 


to-metal contact. If properly applied | 


such a gear has a life equa!, and 
sometimes greater, than the metal 
unit to which it meshes. With the 


rear ee annem 


necessity of making contented em. | 


ployes elimination of avoidable 


noises is important, as sharp noises | 


irritate. 
¢ ¢ e 


How recently have speeds and | 


feeds been checked over on produc: 


tion work? Some years ago a plant | 
operated at the old speeds and feeds | 
for over 5 years after installing high- | 


speed drills. With the constant im- 
provement in machine tools check 


up on speed and drive changes to | 


obtain full advantages in produc- 
tion. 
¢ a o 


Adequate illumination on_ the 


work is a necessary and profitable | 
part of power service. This may re | 
quire the addition of only a few | 
drop lights and extensions; gener: | 


ally, however, ample general illumi- 
nation is more necessary and profit- 
able. Regular cleaning of reflectors 
is also essential to obtain full value 
of any lighting system. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Mount auxiliary electrical equip- 
ment so that it can be easily and 
quickly removed and replaced in 


case of serious trouble, thereby re 


ducing the necessary time out. 
Usually, if the trouble is not 
obvious, it is better to replace than 
to attempt to fix in position. 
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WITHIN A YEAR, 
ALL THE DRIVES WERE REX 





@ A manufacturer took over a new line of portable machinery 
that was chain driven, but not by Rex Chain Drives. 

Within a year, every machine had been redesigned for Rex 
Chain Drives. A new machine for the heaviest duty ever known 
in the field was added to the line. Its five heavy-duty drives are 
all Rex. 

Rex Chabelco Steel Roller Chain is the leading chain in 
portable machinery drives today, because of Rex Chain Engineers. 


By study and experience, they have developed the skill needed 


in the application in design that means freedom from trouble in 


the field. 





The services of Rex Chain 
Engineers are always available 
in working out with executives, 
designers and engineers any type 
of machinery drives. Send for 


these folders on Rex Drive 
Chains. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
1660 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sintering Plant Improves Blast 


Furnace Practice in South 


BY M. F. MORGAN, 


Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland 


ore sintering plant in the 
South was one of the signifi- 
cant developments in the iron and 
steel industry during 1936. The new 
unit, placed in operation June 1 at 
Republic Steel Corp.’s blast furnare 
at Thomas, near Birmingham, Ala., 
is of the latest Dwight and Lloyd 
type. Although operating § condi- 
tions to date have not made it pos- 
sible to check definitely the results 
obtained with this new machine, it 
can be stated that it has brought 
about a gratifying reduction in the 
fuel ratio and an accompanying in- 
crease in tonnage of iron produced 
by the two Thomas stacks. 
The Thomas furnaces consume 
red limonite ore shipped from the 


Core sinterin of the first iron 


company’s Raimund mine _ located 
about 15 miles from Thomas. It is 
reduced to usable sizes by a gy- 
ratory crusher at the mine. Prior 
to the installation of the new sinter- 
ing machine the blast furnace 
charge contained all ore that would 
pass through a 1-inch screen. Since 
the installation of the sintering ma- 
chine the material charged is re- 
stricted to that which will pass 
through the 1-inch screen and which 
will not pass through a “%-inch 
screen. The fines, equivalent to ap- 
proximately 30 to 40 per cent of the 
total amount of crushed ore, are 
mixed with blast furnace flue dust 
and sintered. 

These fines are mixed with blast 
furnace flue dust in a ratio of about 
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50 per cent each of ore and flue 
dust by volume or 75 per cent ore 
and 25 per cent flue dust by weight. 
The mixture depends on the carbon 
content of the flue dust; this ay. 
erages around 16 per cent but 
ranges all the way from 30 down to 
12 per cent. The flue dust, inci- 
dentally, is obtained from a stock. 
pile of approximately 600,000 tons 
accumulated during the 30-year op- 
eration of the Thomas furnaces. 

Analyses involved in this sinter. 
ing operation are of interest. The 
Raimund ore averages as follows: 
32.30 per cent iron, 12.66 silica, 0.224 
phosphorus, 0.18 manganese, 3.63 
alumina, 18.40 lime, 0.83 magnesia. 
The fiue dust averages 31.30 iron, 
14.69 silica, 0.224 phosphorus, 0.65 
manganese, 3.74 alumina, 10.30 
lime, 1.30 magnesia and the average 
loss in ignition is 22.82 per cent. 
This mixture of flue dust and ore 
produces a sinter which averages 
44 per cent iron, 15.89 silica, 0.218 
phosphorus, 0.47 manganese, 0.373 | 
alumina, 15.20 lime and 1.52 mag- | 
nesia. 


30 Per Cent Sinter Charged 


In the present practice the blast 
furnace charge averages 70 per 
cent crushed ore containing 32.30 | 
per cent iron and 30 per cent sinter | 
containing 44 per cent iron. The 
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Two-way discharge fig 
far side discharging 


Ventilators into stockhouse bin. 
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Butterfly Valve 


Vacuum flap valve ‘ 
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result is an increase in the iron 
content of the furnace burden from 
32.30 to nearly 36 per cent. 

Saving in coke consumption per 
ton of iron produced results not 
only from the increase of iron con- 
tent in the burden but also from the 
fact that no fines are present. 


Located on the stockhouse bins, 
the new machine has a sintering 
surface 72 inches wide and 76% 
feet long. It is provided with 98 
buggies or pallets, each 72 inches 
wide, 2 feet long and 10 inches deep. 
These are mounted as an endless 
chain driven by a variable speed 
motor, usually at 100 to 110 inches 
per minute. The fan for this ma- 
chine is of the induced draft type, 
is 8 feet 10 inches in diameter and 
has capacity for delivering 100,000 
cubic feet of air per minute at a 
temperature of 300 degrees Fahr. 
It is actuated by a 600-horsepower 
synchronous motor operating at 
speed of 720 revolutions per minute. 


Storage Bins Are Provided 


Raw material comes to the sin- 
tering plant in standard gage rail- 
road cars and is stored in four raw 
material bins at the end of the 
stockhouse bins. These bins are fed 
by revolving disk feeders and the 
material is proportioned by gates 
in these feeders so as to get the 
desired mixture for sintering. This 
material is gathered and delivered 
by conveyor belts to a double shaft 
pug mill where the desired moisture 
content is obtained. It then is dis- 
tributed over the sintering surface 
of the machine by a swinging spout. 
The material is ignited by an igni- 
tion furnace using coke oven gas as 
fuel. The sinter usually is dis- 
charged directly into the stockhouse 
bin although it can be discharged 


This drawing illustrates the general 

arrangement and flow of material 

at Republic Steel Corp.'s new 

sintering machine at Thomas, Ala., 

the first unit of this kind installed 
in the South 


50 -ton ore car 
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50 horse power motor 
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into standard gage railroad cars 
through a flop gate. 

While the plant is designed for 
continuous operation, it now is 
working 16 hours a day. Its output 
in sinter averages between 40 and 
50 tons per hour depending on the 
material being sintered. It was de- 
signed and constructed following ex- 
tensive tests at Ducktown, Tenn., 
with the ore fines and flue dust on 
which it subsequently was applied. 
Special attention was directed at a 
design free from all features not es- 
sential to the requirements at the 
Thomas furnace. The resulting ma- 
chine is said to have low operating 
and maintenance cost. After ex- 
haustion of the present accumula- 
tion of flue dust the company plans 
to use coke breeze in the sintering 
operation. 


The new plant was conceived and 
carried out under the direction of 
C. L. Branford, assistant district 
manager, Republic Steel Corp., Bir- 
mingham, and was built under the 
supervision of J. M. Hassler, the 
company’s chief engineer in the 
Birmingham district. It was de- 
signed under the supervision of E. 
W. Shallock, American Ore Recla- 
mation Co., Chicago. 


¢ ° + 


Nozzle Is Cleaned Easily 


An efficient and simple construct- 
ed spray nozzle for descaling strip, 
plates and bars has been developed. 
The nozzle consists of a stainless 
steel body, a tapered self-locking 
spray disk made of heat treated 
stainless steel and a strainer of cor- 
rosion resisting material. The disk 
and strainer, held in place by a cap 
nut of stainless steel, may be re- 
moved for cleaning without disturb- 
ing the nozzle body on the spray 
manifold. A shutoff cap is used to 
effect a saving in the water con- 
sumption when narrow strip is being 
rolled. The one-piece disk contains 
an elliptical orifice designed to give 
uniform linear spray distribution 
and maximum impinging force. The 
nozzle is designed tc discharge up 
to 35 gallons of water a minute at 
pressures up to 1000 pounds per 
square inch. 


¢ + 7 


Lead Head Seals Nail Hole 


Fastening galvanized siding and 
roofing sheets effectively is afforded 
by the use of a lead headed nail. 
The lead serves to seal the hole made 
by the entrance of the nail and to 
protect its head against corrosion. 
The nonferrous metal is applied to 
the head of the nail during the man- 
ufacturing process. As the lead cools 


contraction causes it to tighten sol- 
idly around the head. To prevent 
splitting the shape of the lead head 
presents a small boss at the top to 
take the direct blows of a hammer. 
The lead fillet around the shank 
forms a seal for the hole made by 
the nail when driven in position. 


° SJ + 


New Type Steel Designed 


Steel has been designed especially 
for application where an economic 
combination of high-temperature 
strength and oxidation resistance is 
required. In the temperature range 
of 1000 to 1200 degrees Fahr. the 
new grade of steel has about twice 
the strength of carbon steel. Indi- 
cated uses of the new grade lie in 
the field of cracking tubes, pipe 
still heater tubes and tubing in the 
manufacture of air heating equip- 
ment. 


+ o ¢ 


Low Pressure Being Used 


According to a survey made at 
various iron and steel plants in the 
Pittsburgh district covering the use 
of the oxygen lance, the work has 
become more or less standardized 
in each plant. However, the lance 
technique and practice vary some- 
what in different plants. The trend 
in present operating methods is to- 
ward the use of lower oxygen pres- 
sures. The survey of open-hearth 
work indicates that 125 pounds per 
square inch pressure is the average. 
One plant employs 115 pounds per 
square inch; another uses 180 pounds 
per square inch. The technique fol- 
lowed at blast furnaces includes 
pressures ranging from 30 to 50 
pounds per square inch. At many 
of the blast furnaces pressures of 
100 to 115 pounds per square inch 
are found to give satisfactory re- 
sults. 


* os + 


Prevents Rusting of Metal 


Chlorinated rubber is the base of 
a newly marketed priming paint 
which can be applied directly over a 
rusted surface without cleaning the 
rust down to the metal. The semi- 
transparent liquid converts the rust 
by chemical action into a pigment 
and treats the metal surface to stop 
further rusting. It can be applied 
by brushing or spraying and results 
in a black weatherproof coating of 
chlorinated rubber which withstands 
chemical action. Two hours is re- 
quired for drying a spray coat. Ap- 
proximately 500 square feet are cov- 
ered per gallon. The coating is used 
in temperatures up to 300 degrees 
Fahr. in the air and 140 degrees 
when submerged in liquids. 
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TO MEET THE RIGID DEMAND OF AUTO BODY BUILDERS 


Each succeeding year finds motor- 
dom evolving finer, more beautiful 
cars—cars combining the econo- 
mies of large scale production with 
the grace of individualistic style. 
Each year, too, finds auto builders 
making more and greater demands 
of their materials of construction. 


Take body stock as an example. To 
meet the requirements of today’s 
streamlined designs and the cold- 
forming presses used in production, 
the body stock must be extremely 
ductile, capable of being shaped 
under pressure of the dies to com- 
plicated forms without cracking or 
weakening, and with a mirror- 
smooth surface. 


TAMCO has aided in this problem 
by perfecting a special fluxing deox- 
idizer for rimming steel. It is known 
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as TAM Medium-Carbon Ferro Car- 
bon Titanium No. 35, contains 3% 
to 5% carbon, and makes practical 
the production of a very soft steel 
—resembling ingot iron in quality 
—excellent for deep-drawing into 
auto body stock. 


Other TAM Metallurgical Alloys 
contribute in many diverse ways 
toward the creating of better auto- 
mobiles, as well as better prod- 


non-ferrous metal industry. TAM 
Alloys include TAM Original High 
Carbon FCT No. 78, TAM Medium 
Carbon FCT No. 35, TAM Low Car- 
bon Ferro-Titanium (both 25% Ti 
and 40% Ti), TAM Foundry Ferro- 
Titanium, TAM Webbite (Alumino 
Titanium, and many others. 


In the application of TAM mate- 
rials to your problems, a TAM En- 
gineer and TAM Research are 


ucts through the ferrous and HAE ever ready to help you. Write. 


THE TITANIUM ALLOY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS . 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES . . .-2 e« « 


- «+ NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., U.S.A. 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Resident TAM Development Engineers: NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK CITY, NEWARK, 


CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, BETHLEHEM . . 


Sales Representation and Ware- 


house Stocks: SOUTH CENTRAL AND PACIFIC COAST STATES (U. S.), CANADA, EUROPE 
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NEW 


Motorblower— 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York, has recently placed on 
the market a new motorblower, de- 
signed especially to meet the needs 





Ingersoll-Rand motorblower which 
provides a constant pressure with 
greatly varying volumes of air 


of the numerous services requiring 
air at 1 pound pressure, and in vol- 
umes from 325 to 3200 cubic feet per 
minute. Impeller is of one piece cast 
aluminum alloy and is carefully bal- 
anced both statically and dynamical- 
ly. Motorblowers consume power 
in proportion to the volume of air 
handled. Motors are supplied in 
ample sizes to carry rated load with- 
out infringing upon the motor manu- 
facturer’s 15 per cent continuous 
overload capacity. No _ special 
foundation is required since the 
pedestal base construction permits 
installation of the blower directly 
on the floor level. 


+ + ° 
Milling Machine— 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has recently announced 
a new vertical-spindle milling ma- 
chine featuring a swiveling spindle 
head, spindle speeds up to 1800 revo- 
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lutions per minute and uniformly 
deep throat distance throughout the 
entire vertical travel. This machine 
is designed to handle the ordinary 
run of work in the average shop or 
tool room. Spindle head on this ma- 
chine can be set at any angle to 90 
degrees each side of vertical and a 
lever operated plunger provides for 
exact vertical alignment of the 
spindle head. Spindle is provided 
with an axial hand movement of 3 
inches in all positions. Aluminum al- 
loy hand wheel is easily transferred 
to its position at either side of the 
spindle head, and an adjustable dial 
at the top of the head permits ad- 
justment of the spindle position to 
0.001-inch. Spindle can be clamped 
anywhere in an axial movement by 
the lever at the lower front of the 
head. The two hardened steel stops 
at the front of the spindle head are 
attached to the spindle slide and to 
the head respectively, and are ac- 
curately ground on the basic sur- 
faces. These stops enable the use of 
measuring blocks for high-precision 
set-ups for depth of cut and the like, 
and in addition they permit the use 
of step-milling, using a set of pre- 
pared measuring blocks with the 
knee clamp in one position. The 16 


Brown & Sharpe vertical- 
spindle milling machine 
featuring a swiveling 
spindle head which may 
be set at 90 degrees 
either side of vertical 


a 
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spindle speeds available range from 
55 to 1800 revolutions per minute. 
Also available are 16 changes of 
longitudinal, transverse and vertical 
power feeds which are dependent of 
the spindle speeds and range from 
% to 18% inches per minute. 


+ ? + 
Grinders— 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 
East Forty-fourth street, New York, 
has recently placed on the market a 
new grinder designed as a produc- 





Freedom from dust and _ heat 

troubles is a feature of this produc- 

tion grinder built by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. 


tion unit for general purpose grind- 
ing, wire brushing, buffing and 
polishing of all types of metal sur- 
faces. Freedom from dust troubles 
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and overheating is claimed as a re- 
sult of the totally enclosed fan- 
cooled motor used in the grinder. 
Motor is completely encased in a 
copper shield which excludes dust 
and conducts motor heat to the air. 
Switch is separately and totally en- 
closed. Two-row ball bearings at 
work end of spindle have ample ca- 
pacity for all radial and thrust 
loads. Grinder is built to take a 
wheel size 6 x 1 inches. A smaller 
model built to take a 5 x %-inch 
wheel is also available. Both grind- 
ers can be had in 110 or 220-volt 
models. 


° ° ° 


Milling Machine— 


Cochran-Bly Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has recently placed on the market 
a new vertical universal milling 
and shaping machine. This unit has 
been provided with a high speed 
spindle mounted in anti-friction 
bearings and having 10 right-hand 
speeds with a high of about 2100 
revolutions per minute. The spindle 
is equipped with a sleeve to hold 
split collets from % to % inches, 
thus eliminating the need for a high 
speed attachment. The spindle can 
be furnished either with or without 
power down feed with four changes 
applicable to any spindle speed. 
Feed has an automatic stop and a 
micrometer screw for gaging depths. 
The milling and shaping heads ad- 
just at any angle right to left, or 
left to right from vertical to hori- 
zontal and 45 degrees front and 
back from center for drilling, mill- 
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ing, boring, shaping and slotting 
operations with constant power feed 
for milling and intermittent feed for 
shaping, and applying to longitud- 
inal, transverse and circular table 
movement. The table can be ar- 
ranged to receive a 10-inch universal 
dividing head. 


* ¢ ° 


Welding Electrodes— 


Wilson Welder & Metals Co., 60 
East Forty-second street, New York, 
has announced a new electrode to 
be known as the Wilson No. 520. 
This new product has been designed 
for use with the small transformer 
type alternating current arc weld- 
ers. According to company claims, 
the new electrode works equally 
well with alternating or direct cur- 
rent machines, and slag interference 
is reduced to a minimum, with re- 
moval simplified. The product was 
tested for some time by company 
engineers before being released. 


- . + 
Seam Welder— 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently 
announced a new lIgnitron seam 
welder control using Ignitron tubes 
This control times power impulses 
in terms of a definite number of 
power cycles to a wheel-type elec- 
trode resistance welding machine. 
Among its features is an inductive 
timer, consisting of a synchronous 
driven disk rotating once per sec- 
ond and containing 120 holes, each 


Cochran-Bly vertical uni- 
versal milling and shap- 
ing machine recently 
placed on the market 





corresponding to a half cycle of 
welding current. Use of these new 
tubes permits a design utilizing no 
voltages higher than line voltages 
and eliminating the need of power 
contactors and transformers. Steel 
pins are plugged into the holes ac. 
cording to the timing desired. The 








Ignitron seam welder using new 
tubes as a timing unit to weld seams 
with a wheel-type electrode 


new control is especially suitable for 
welding heavy gage steel, demand- 
ing heavy welding current, and 
special metal alloys demanding ac- 
curate timing and often heavy cur- 
rent such as aluminum and olympic 
bronze. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Portable Hydraulic Press— 


Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621 South Kol- 
mar avenue, Chicago, has developed 
a new high speed portable hydraulic 
press for application of timing gears 





High speed portable hydraulic press 
developed by Hannifin Mfg. Co. for 
work on timing gears 


in harmonic balancer unit pressed 
into position on automobile engine 
crankshatts. The press is fitted with 
a locating fixture which simplifies 
handling and alignment of the press 
with the work and assures starting 
the parts squarely on the shaft 
when being pressed into position. 
The yoke-type press weighs ap 
proximately 80 pounds and is con- 
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BEARINGS by 
BANTAM 





The BANTAM TAPERED 
ROLLER BEARING shown is 
4612” O.D. x 29%” 1.D. x 30” Long. 











@ When Continental Roll and Steel Foundry Company built this Hot Mill, 
completed late in 1935 in the Chicago District, they chose each element with 
the idea of giving customer satisfaction. What more natural thing could they 
do than choose for the heaviest job in the mill, Bantam Bearings? 





Bantam Tapered Roller Bearings were supplied as original equipment for 
all Backing and Working Rolls on six-4 Hi Finishing Stands 26” and 53” x 80”. 


Enviable production records, resulting in lower bearing cost per ton of steel 
rolled, are reported on each new Bantam application. Outstanding records 
have brought about a Big Swing to Bantam Bearings. 









Your mill production will also show better results if you too take advantage 
of Bantam performance. 


THE BANTAM BALL BEARING CO. 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE TORRINGTON CO.) 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MILWAUKEE ROCHESTER, N. Y. SEATTLE 
TOLEDO WASHINGTON, D. C. HARTFORD DAYTON 


In Canada DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LIMITED, MONTREAL 








TAKE YOUR TOUGHEST BEARING JOB TO BANTAM 
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trolled by a push button in the 
handle. Power is provided by a hy- 
draulic pressure generator driven by 
a two horsepower motor. Operating 
cycle is completed automatically 
upon pressing the control button 
which actuates the automatic elec- 
tric valve unit. 


+ o oO 
Portable Filter— 


T. Shriver & Co., Hamilton street 
and Franklin avenue, Harrison, 
N. J., has recently developed a new 
small portable filtration unit which 
meets the needs of many cleaning 
plants for equipment which can 
handle a nominal quantity of clean- 





Plating solutions and other similar 
liquids are filtered by this device 
developed by T. Shriver & Co. 


ing solution from small tanks on a 
continuous basis or from larger 
tanks on an intermittent basis, in- 
suring complete elimination of sedi- 
ment and contamination from plat- 
ing tanks. This equipment consists 
of a plate and frame-type pressure 
filter of 8 chambers, a diaphragm 
pump with strainer, direct connect- 
ed to a ‘4-horsepower motor to- 
gether with starting switch cord and 
electric plug, all mounted on a port- 
able stand on roller bearing casters. 
The unit will filter up to 90 gallons 
of plating solution per hour. All 
parts coming in contact with the 
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fluid are made of hard lead, but they 
may be made of cast iron, rubber or 
other materials which may be more 
suitable for special plating solu- 
tions. 

¢ ¢ ° 


Workshop Lathe— 


South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., has recently announced 
a new model 9-inch workshop preci- 
sion lathe. The product is offered 
in seven different styles to fit a 
wide number of installations. The 
lathe features ten new improve- 
ments, including the simplified twin- 
gear reverse for cutting right and 
left-hand screw-threads of 4 to 40 
per inch, a newly improved back- 
geared head-stock with larger spin- 
dle bearings and a new ball thrust 
gearing on the spindle, a new and 
heavier designed saddle, and a sim- 
plified gearing for threads and 


speeds. The lathe has a strong, rigid 
bed of one-piece casting, and comes 
in four lengths of 3, 3%, 4 and 4% 
feet, with distances between centers 
29 and 35 


of 37, 83; inches re- 





precision 
different 


South Bend workshop 
lathe offered in seven 
styles 


Metals of all kinds can 
including cast iron, 
steel, steel forgings, 
brass, bronze, cop- 


spectively. 
be machined 
steel, cast 

wrought iron, 


Ajax bolt heading 
and forging ma- 
chine now built in 
l-inch and 1'%-inch 
capacity and = op- 
erated by an air 
clutch mechanism 


per, babbitt, aluminum and the ya. 
rious allied steels and metals. Six 
spindle speeds ranging from 39 to 
630 revolutions per minute are avail. 
able. 


¢ 2 ¢ 
Bolt Heading Machine— 


Ajax Mfg. Co., Euclid, O., has re. 
cently redesigned and placed on the 
market a new bolt heading and forg. 
ing machine in two sizes rated at 
l-inch and 1%-inch capacity. In 
these models, the flywheel is mount- 
ed on the crankshaft and delivers 
ample power to drive the machine. 
Motor is direct connected to the fly- 
wheel, either through a fiber pinion 
on the motor shaft, which meshes 
with an integral gear on the fly- 
wheel rim or through multiple V.- 
belts. These machines are equip- 
ped with an air clutch which con- 
trols operation of the machine. A 
fully automatic safety mechanism 
protects the machine from damage 
due to oversized or misplaced stock 
which would prevent the dies from 
closing. An automatic lubricating 
system built into the machine pro- 
vides the correct and proper lubri- 
cation of all moving parts, and is 
operated through a double plunger 
pump built into an oil reservoir at 
the back of the machine. Bed frame 
is a one piece open-hearth steel cast- 
ing with deep vertical and heavy 
horizontal ribbing to withstand the 
heading and gripping pressures. In- 
tegral bearing housings provide 
rigid support for the forged alloy 
crankshaft which rotates in solid 
sleeve type bearings. Header slide is 
held in alignment by an extension 
guide bearing supported at a mutual 
position in the frame. Use of this 
slide construction allows the entire 
pitman assembly to be completely 
accessible for inspection or adjust- 
ment. 


+ oF e 
Tile Conduit— 


American District Steam _ Co. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has re 
cently placed on the market a new 
type of conduit for underground 
steam and hot water lines. The 
new product consists of a substan- 





New style conduit for underground 
steam and hot water lines marketed 
by American District Steam Co. 


tial base drain tile supporting a cir- 
cular, salt glazed, vitrified tile con- 
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“Lowest Cost per 
Piece Polished” 
Depends on 


Mt IMPORTANT 
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I. Correct 
Grain Size 
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Grain Shape 
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Grain Strength 
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i 2 a qo Alundum Abrasive is cor- 
rect in all four factors. 
Scientific research has de- 
termined what they are; 
modern manufacturing pro- 
cesses and equipment assure 
their uniform production. 


No matter what your polish- 
ing jobs may be—fine finish- 
ing or heavy duty roughing 
—you can be sure that 
Alundum Abrasive will give 
you lowest polishing costs 
per piece. 
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duit. The conduit is separable on 
the job into two halves along the 
horizontal center line with a re- 
sulting diagonal fracture. One or 
more pipes can be installed, tested, 
inspected and insulated with stand- 
ard insulations before the top half 
of the conduit is replaced. Top and 
bottom halves of the conduit are 
sealed with mortar in the bell and 
spigot joints and between the pro- 
jecting outside lips on each side 
of the conduit, then the trench is 
ready backfill. The conduit is avail- 
able in various sizes to accommo- 
date one or more pipes, with or 
without insulation. 


. & 8 
Air Control Valve— 


C. B. Hunt & Son, Salem, O., has 
recently introduced a new air con- 
trol valve of the 6-way double solen- 
oid type. This device may also be 
used as a 4-way compound exhaust 
valve. It is furnished in *%*, % and 





Hunt 6-way double solenoid valve 

for air control, which may also be 

used as a 4-way compound exhaust 
valve 


% inch sizes. Solenoids in this valve 
operate independently, each having 
a return spring. Valves are supplied 
for either normally opened or nor- 
mally closed operation. This valve, 
known as No. 1496, does not employ 
momentary contact in the operation 
of the solenoids. Solenoids are equip- 
ped with stop brackets, and valve 
cage and solenoids are mounted on 
the same plate to which the piping 
is fitted. This feature allows the 
cage or solenoids to be removed for 
inspection without disturbing the 
piping. The valving units, built of 
stainless steel, are inherently bal- 
anced, operate with a short travel 
and are so constructed that the pres- 
sure seal becomes tighter as air 
pressure is increased. 


+ + ¢ 
Voltage Regulator— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a new line of larger rocking-con- 
tact voltage regulators, designated 
as type J. They have been especial- 
ly designed for the control of large 
synchronous machines where high 
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speed of voltage recovery, accurate 
voltage control and reliability are 
essential. In modified form, they 
also can be obtained to control large 
direct-current generators. The two 
main parts of the complete regulat- 
ing equipment consists of the volt- 
age control elements and the rock- 
ing contact motor-operated rheostat 
with high speed contactors and re- 
lays. Voltage-control element is 
connected to the machine to be reg- 
ulated through suitable potential 
transformers and operates its con- 
tacts when the voltage differs from 
the normal value. The rocking-con- 
tact motor-operated rheostat is the 
means for varying the machine field 
current and adjusting it to the cor- 
rect value to the normal generator 
voltage by acting in the exciter field 
circuit. 


° ¢ ¢ 


Oil Leak Detector— 


Federal-Mogul Corp., 11031 Shoe- 
maker street, Detroit, has recently 
placed on the market a new oil-leak 
detector which consists of a small 
tank with hose connections at each 
end, control valves, pressure gage 
and filter. The unit is light in 
weight and portable. It uses the 









ree ty 
==> 


Federal-Mogul Corp. builds this de- 
tector of oil leaks in bearings 


ordinary tire-inflation air supply. In 
operation, the tank is filled with 5 
quarts of S. A E. No. 30 oil. One 
hose is connected to the air line, the 
other to the engine lubrication sys- 
tem. The air-pressure reducing 
valve is then set for 25 pounds. Oil, 
under controlled pressure in a tank, 
is forced through to the bearings 
and the leakage of each bearing can 
readily be determined by observa- 
tion. When this leakage is between 
20 and 150 drops per minute, the 
bearing is satisfactory. No leakage 
indicates either a_ too-tight-fitting 
bearing or oilway obstruction. A 
steady stream of oil, with no appar- 
rent halt between drops, indicates 
excessive clearance, cracked lining, 
or other trouble. Point of leakage 
in main oil headers or their internal 
oil lines also can be located. 


° . ° 


Grinder— 


Mall Tool Co., 7740 South Chi- 
cago avenue, Chicago, has recently 


added to its line a new heavy duty 
tri-position mounted grinder. The 
special mounting permits the gring. 
er to be used in any three posj. 
tions; as a bench grinder, suspend. 
ed from overhead, or as a regular 
floor machine. This type of mount. 
ing makes the machine especially 
adapted for use in confined places, 
The grinder can be furnished with 
either 1% or 3-horsepower dust. 
proof motors, and is recommended 
by the company for heavy duty 
casting snagging, removing excess 
metal after welding, polishing 
stainless steel and numerous other 
metalworking jobs. 


e ¢ ¢ 


Governor— 


Pickering Governor Co., Portland, 
Conn., has recently produced a new 
oil relay governor. Any change in 
load imposed on a prime mover 
equipped with this governor causes 
an extremely small and momentary 
change in feed. Under ordinary 
working conditions, regulation is 
maintained within 1/100 of 1 per 
cent of the normal value, according 
to company claim. Governor is 
available with or without built in 
automatic shut down _ provisions, 
which are employed to protect the 
entire equipment against any speci- 
fied occurrence such as loss of oil 
pressure in the lubricating system 
of the prime mover, hot bearings, 
failure of the mechanism normally; 
used to drive the governor or any 
other cause or group of causes. Mo- 
torized control of the various adjust 
ments is optional. Drive may be 
specified for direct connection or to 
gearing from a vertical or horizon- 
tal shaft or by means of chain and 
sprocket. 





Pickering oil relay governor which 
provides constant feed under vary: 
ing loads on the prime mover 
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[MATERIALS HANDLING 





Places More Emphasis on 


Engineering and Design 


(Concluded from Page 50) 
Cook says: “Twenty years ago 3- 
ton loads were beyond the range of 
existing designs, while today 20 
to 30 tons, or as high as 50 tons 
are offered to industrial trucks. The 
solution of one problem seems to 
offer in turn another even more 
difficult one. It may not be trans- 
port alone, but manipulation of the 
load hauled and the general all- 
around problem of materials han- 
dling. 

“The steel industry suddenly 
realized the need for more strip to 
feed the gigantic automobile body 
presses and immediately dependable 
transport of 2 to 10-ton coils of great 
width were sought. A problem of 
engineering and design was present- 
ed. The same thing happened when 
it became necessary to serve the 
large presses with dies of great 
weight. Engineering and design 
again were called upon to work out 
a solution. 


Combining Strength and Lightness 


“The limit for trucks is floor, 
tire and bearing loading. So far, 
alloy steels have proved ample al- 
though the layman may not appre- 
ciate the engineering skill required 
to compress such strength in mate. 
rials within such small available 
spaces on a power industrial truck. 
Heat treating skill has been de- 
veloped probably to as high a de- 
gree in this product as in any oth- 
er. This, in turn, has called upon 
the drop forging industry for flaw- 
less homogeneous forgings. 

“These are but a few reasons why 
the industrial truck industry has 
increased and trained its engineer- 
ing staffs during the depression. 
Bigness of load has not been the 
only mark for profitable employ- 
ment of trucks. More attention is 
being given also to the utilization 
of “air-rights” in storage, and the 
usable cubic foot, instead of square 
foot, now determines the value of 
semi and dormant storage. Trucks 
are now stacking goods 15 to 20 
feet high.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Pipe Line for Solids 


CONVEYING system, which is 
a virtual pipe line for solids, is 
being introduced to American in- 
dustrial markets. This will handle 
rice coal, crushed soft coal, crushed 
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lime, chemicals and other similar 
materials. A tube of rubber is split 
into two halves so that it can be 
pulled apart at any point to receive 
or discharge. These halves fit to- 
gether by means of double tongue 
and grooves. One half is fitted with 
disk-like partitions or flights which 


serve to pick up a full load of ma- 


ys yrs ie 
dling 
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Lifting and carrying operations make up a great 
part of your production labor. 
is made easy—when labor is removed by overhead 
handling—your men are not quickly fatigued, 
hence they produce better work at a faster pace 
and a lower cost. 


American 
smoothly with the least effort. 
and built by men who specialize in MonoRail 
handling problems. 
track with a few trolleys or a completely auto- 
matic system, their services are available without 
obligation. 


terial when passing through a feed 
hopper. 

An installation of this rubber 
tube conveyor has been in use for 
nearly three years at the coke plant 
of the Steel Co. of Canada, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., handling spillage coal. 
The system is said to be noiseless, 
clean and free-moving. The flexible 
rubber tube is twisted much in the 
manner of a rope. It receives mate- 
rial to be conveyed from hoppers 
located at various points along its 
line of travel, and conveys it ver- 
tically, horizontally or in any com- 
bination of directions to points of 
discharge. 
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When this work 


MonoRail equipment operates 


It is engineered 


If you require a single 





THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Copies of any of the literature listed below may be obtained by writing directly to 
the companies involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of Readers’ Service 
Department, 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland. 


Construction Equipment -—— Con- 
struction Machinery Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. Catalog on its types of mix- 
ers and construction equipment. 


Gas Heater—Corozone Air Con- 
ditioning Corp., Cleveland. Bulletin 
No. 133A, describing its gas heater 
and winter air conditioner unit. 


Milling Machine—W. B. Knight 
Machinery Co., St. Louis. Circular 
No. 140, describing and illustrating 
its No. 40 universal vertical miller. 


Air Compressors—Union-C Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Union City, N. J. 
Folder describing air compressors 
and pneumatic accessories, either 
gas or diesel engine-driven. 


Grinder—Mine & Smelter Supply 
Co., Denver. Folder illustrating its 
rock bit grinder for resharpening 
all makes and styles of detachable 
rock bits giving specifications and 
principal details. 


Multi-Pointer Gage—Bailey Meter 
Co., 1050 Ivanhoe road, Cleveland. 
Bulletin No. 163, describing its new 
diagram-operated multi-pointer 
gage, with photographs of installa- 
tions. 


Materials Handling Equipment— 
Lewis-Shepard Co., 175 Walnut 
street, Watertown, Mass. Folder No. 
321, on materials handling equip- 
ment for handling barrels, drums, 
carboys, cartons, cases, etc. 


Development of Meehanite—Ful- 
ton Foundry & Machine Co., Mor- 
gan avenue at East Seventy-fifth 
street, Cleveland. Folder describing 
the discovery and development of 
Meehanite, including table of physi- 
cal and engineering properties. 


Die Casting Machine—Phoenix 
Ice Machine Co., 2711 Church ave- 
nue, Cleveland. Folder describing 
new features of the modern hy- 
draulic operated H-HP2 Lester die 
casting machine, including detailed 
specifications. 


Are Welding—-Hobart Brothers 
Co., Box FR-173, Troy, O. Catalog 
on new 40-volt simplified electric 
are welder, illustrating the various 
jobs it can handle, with a complete 
description of the line, specifica- 
tions, etc. 


Pumps—Economy Pumping Ma- 
chinery Co., 3431 West Forty-eighth 
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place, Chicago. Handbook offering 
new pump data for the solution of 
pumping problems and represents in 
part the experience of 25 years of 
building centrifugal pumping equip- 
ment. 


Optical Instruments—Adolph I. 
Buehler, 228 North La Salle street, 
Chicago. Booklet suggesting appli- 
cation of newer methods to the 
daily routine for metallurgist, de- 
scribing bakelite specimen mount- 
ings, new type cutting machine, low 
cost grinders and polishers. 


Motorblower—Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
11 Broadway, New York. Bulletin 
No. 2310, describes type CS motor- 
blower, designed to meet needs of 
numerous services requiring air at 
one pound pressure, and in volumes 
from 325 to 3200 cubic feet per 
minute. 


Portable pH Meter—Thwing In- 
strument Co., 3339 Lancaster ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. Bulletin No. M- 
361A, describing its portable pH 
meter especially adanted to poten- 
tiometric titrations, entirely inde- 
pendent of color, turbidity or sus- 
pended matter in solutions. 


Rol-Top Doors—Kinnear Mfg. Co., 
5000 Fields avenue, Columbus, O. 
Bulletin No. 12, describing Rol-Top 
garage doors and illustrating some 
of the advantages. Bulletin No. 15, 
illustrates the added convenience de- 
rived from use of the automatic 
motor operator in connection with 
operation of Rol-Top doors. 


Beryllium Copper Alloys—-Beryl- 


lium Corp. of Pennsylvania, Read- , 


ing, Pa. Folder describing the prop- 
erties of beryllium copper alloys, 
illustrating typical parts where the 
properties of the metal have met 
the need for stability and _ uni- 
formity, heat resistance, high con- 
ductivity, high fatigue life and 
readily machinable qualities. 


Fire Extinguishing System for 
Airplanes—Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. Bulletin No. 
AD485, describing the Lux fire ex- 
tinguishing system for airplanes. 
The carbon dioxide gas is stored in 
lightweight cylinders and discharged 
throughout the engine compartment 
by a single remote control valve on 
the instrument panel. 


Direct Firing Pulverized Coal 
System—Babcock & Wilcox Co., 85 
Liberty street, New York. Booklet 
No. 485, offering helpful sugges- 
tions for those using pulverized coal 
firing in power boilers and other ap- 
plications. Folder No. 484, illustrat- 
ing tables of grindabilities and 
analyses of many coals mined in 
United States, Canada and other 
countries. 

Manganese Vanadium _ Steel-— 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 420 
Lexington avenue, New York. Book 
let describing manganese-vanadium 
high strength steel with exceptional 
welding qualities for plates and 
structural shapes. Booklet giving 
characteristics of vanadium steels 
and iron used in, or available for use 
in the oil industry, giving data on 
chemical and physical properties. 

Shovels—Speeder Machinery 
Corp., 1201 Sixth street Southwest, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Booklet No. 
8136, describing its model TS-40, a 
shovel mounted on the rear of a 
caterpillar tractor. Bulletin No. 
B5-1136, describing its complete 
line of light weight convertible 
shovels ranging from *% to %-yard 
capacity. Bulletin No. AB-3-137, de- 
scribing its model AB-3 convertible 
shovel of %-yard capacity. 

Trolleys—Louden Machinery Co. 
Fairfield, Iowa. Bulletin No. 105, de- 
scribing trolleys for overhead con- 
veying systems, applicable to tracks 
of 2-inch width flanges. Bulletin No. 
102, illustrating cranes for overhead 
conveying systems. Catalog No. 10, 
describing industrial monorail sys- 
tems for overhead lifting and carry- 
ing. Folder No. 50, illustrating 
many uses of overhead cranes for 
economical materials handling. 


Thermal Overload Switch—Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Bulletin No. 2369, describing a new 
thermal overload switch for frac- 
tional horsepower motors, operat- 
ing on line current and arranged for 
convenient mounting on the con- 
duit or terminal box of the motor; 
bulletin No. 2525, type ICT-self- 
reset temperature relay for protect- 
ing alternating current machines 
and transformers against abnormal 
heating; bulletin No. 2467, giving 
technical and descriptive data on 
General Electric light-sensitive cell. 
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Steel Demand Surpasses Heavy Production 


Pig lron Output 
Makes Gain; Export 


Inquiry Growing 


ties shows no effect on steel demand and steel- 

makers continue to wrestle with heavy backlogs 
while consumers seek better deliveries. On many 
products producers are sold fully for first quarter and 
into second. In spite of a high rate of production 
some mills have found new business exceeding ship- 
ments and in some instances even greater than ca- 
pacity. 

There has been no change in General Motors’ stop 
orders and when this tonnage is released on settle- 
ment of the strike the delivery situation will be fur- 
ther complicated. 

Prompt recovery from effects of flood conditions is 
registered in the rebound of the steel operating rate 
to 79% per cent, a rise of 3% points over the pre- 
ceding week, bringing production practically to the 
pre-flood level. Chicago at 78 per cent and Detroit 
at 90 showed no change. Wheeling regained 36 points 
to 77 per cent. Pittsburgh advanced one point to 82, 
Eastern Pennsylvania half a point to 5342, Youngs- 
town four points to 81, Birmingham 2% points to 79, 
Cincinnati one point to 22 and St. Louis two points 
to 82. Cleveland lost half a point to 75%, Buffalo 
is off five points to 85 and New England nine points 
to 74. These declines are for relining and repair. 

Pig iron output in January made a gain of three 
per cent over December. Total production in Janu- 
ary was 3,219,741 gross tons, at a daily rate of 103,- 
863 tons, compared with 3,125,192 tons in December, 
a daily rate of 100,813 tons. This is the best month 
since May, 1930, when 104,564 tons were made daily. 
Production in January, 1936, was 65,461 tons daily. 

Inquiries for freight cars have been practically all 
converted into orders to take advantage of price pro- 
tections. Placing of 10,792 cars last week provides 
builders with requirements for close to 100,000 tons 
of steel, largely plates. A locomotive builder has been 
awarded 15 locomotives and 11 extra tenders. Place- 
ments of freight cars in January were 17,806, com- 
pared with 23,450 in December. 

Inquiry by Ford Motor Co. for 80,000 tons of re- 
rolling billets and slabs has resulted in some small 
lots being covered but most producers of semifinished 
have no excess tonnage for sale. 


Automotive production last week is estimated at 
72,295 units, compared with 74,148 the preceding week. 


C_ ties stows no of General Motors labor difficul- 
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MARKET IN TABLOI/ID 


DEMAND .. .. Strong 
in all lines, exceeding produc- 
lion. 


PRICES Scrap 
index moves 9 cents higher. 


PRODUCTION . . Operations 
regain flood loss, lo 79% per 
cent, 


SHIPMENTS 
some products deferred. 


Steady, 














The decline is entirely due to General Motors stop- 
page, some other builders increasing their output. 

Foreign trade is increasing, December exports total- 
ing 244,156 gross tons, compared with 203,297 in No- 
vember, the increase being largely due to scrap. For 
1936 total manufactured steel exports were 1,221,663 
tons, compared with 959,646 tons in 1935. For the 
year scrap exports were less than in 1935. Imports in 
December were 52,584 tons compared with 61,970 in 
November. For 1936 they totaled 666,838 tons, com- 
pared with 470,015 in 1935. 

Efforts of foreign buyers to obtain material for 
export to Europe, the Far East and South America 
are on the increase. Tin plate has been bought for 
this purpose at a premium and the market is being 
tested for prices on pig iron, semifinished material 
and sheets. High ocean freights and needs for do- 
mestic use tend to make the price too high for pros- 
pective exporters. 

Proposals for two battleships, each requiring 30,- 
000 tons of hull steel, one of which will be built in 
a private yard, offers prospect for continued plate 
tonnage over several months. 

Following the heavy tonnage of two weeks ago, 
when a rush to cover before price protections expired, 
structural bookings reported last week dropped to 
17,095 tons from 64,988 in the preceding week. The 
most important tonnage was 5500 tons for a manu- 
facturing plant at Front Royal, Va. 

Scrap continues strong but prices of steelmaking 
grades advanced only slightly last week, although sup- 
plies are far from plentiful. Export prices on the 
eastern seaboard are lower than for domestic delivery 
and dealers find difficulty in filling orders for dock de- 
livery. On slight advances at Chicago STEEL’s com- 
posite price of scrap has risen 9 cents to 18.79. The 
iron and steel composite is up:two cents to $36.64 
and the finished steel composite is unchanged at $55.80. 
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Feb. 6 
Iron and Steel .... $36.64 
Finished Steel ..... 55.80 
Steelworks Scrap .. 18.79 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Jan. 30 gan. 23 
$36.62 $36.59 
55.80 55.80 
18.70 18.29 


Three 
Months Ago 
Nov., 1936 


One 
Month Ago 
Jan., 1937 


$36.55 $34.65 
55.80 53.90 
18.12 16.05 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb., 1936 Feb., 1932 
$33.48 $29.24 
53.70 46.72 
13.83 7.89 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails; alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 


Finished Steel 


Composite:—Plates, 


shapes, bars, 


hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 


Steel DARE CAIGARO .... wc c cece. 


Steel bars, Philadelphia 


Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind........ 


Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 

Tank plates, Philadelphia 
Tank plates, Chicago 


Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. . 
No. 24, hot ann., Pitts.. 
Pitts. .... 
No. 10, hot rolled, Gary. 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary. . 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary...... 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh......... 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. .. 


Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 


No. 24, galv., 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. .$34.00 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 
Billets, 


open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 34.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 43-inch, Pitts. 43.00 


Feb. 6 Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1937 1937 1936 1936 

‘. See 3290 2.05 1.85 
2.25 2.25 2.10 1.90 

.. 2.49c 2.49 2.36 2.16 
1.95 2.10 1.95 1.735 

~. aio 2.05 1.90 1.80 
.-. 225% 2.25% 2.11% 2.013 
so eae 2.10 1.95 1.85 
a. 2.05 1.90 1.80 
.. 2.23% 2.23% 2.09 1.99 
sis 2.10 1.95 1.85 
a 2.15 1.95 1.85 
ow | ae 2.80 2.60 2.40 
ia ao 3.40 3.20 3.10 
>> ae 2.25 2.05 1.95 
2.90 2.90 2.70 2.50 
3.50 3.50 3.30 3.20 

“we 2.60 2.50 2.30 
.. $4.85 4.85 5.25 5.25 
eee 2.25 2.05 2.40 


. 34.00 


Feb. 6 Jan. Nov. Feb. 
Pig lron 1937 1937 1936 1936 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ..-$22.31 22.31 20.81 20.81 
Basic, Valley ...... Beate oe ig .. 20.50 20.50 19.00 19.00 
Basic, eastern del. East Pa........ 22.26 22.26 21.06 20.81 
No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh 22.21 22.21 20.31 20.31 
No. 2 fdy., Chicago : . 21.00 21.00 19.75 19.50 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham . 4738 17.88 15.75 1550 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 20.69 2069 19.69 20.20 
No. 2X eastern, del. Phila. . 23.135 23.135 21.93 21.68 
Malleable, Valley ae . 21.00 21.00 19.50 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago inr0taeeceus Cine ane 2375 2950 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 26.54 26.54 25.87 25.25 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ....... ZL.17 2ia7 1967 19:67 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh. 84.79 84.79 80.13 80.13 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. .$19.50 18.95 17.40 14.80 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east Pa. 17.75 16.40 13.75 12.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 19.00 18.25 16.50 14.30 
Rail for rolling, Chicago ......... 20.25 19.40 17.25 15.50 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 20.75 19.65 18.25 15.75 
Coke 
Connellsville furnace, ovens...... $4.00 4.00 4.00 35 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens...... 4.25 4.25 4,25 4.20 
Chicago, by-product foundry, del... 10.25 10.25 9.735 9.75 


Steel, lron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- 


tras and Deductions (Except 
Galvanized) 

Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. 
I oid oS gb dno 2.15¢ 
|. best Pa ere 2.25¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... 2.28¢ 
ee 2.35¢ 
New York, del. ........ 2.48¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.44c 
ee 2.30c 
ei a | ee 2.485c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

ee re 2.70¢ 

Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 
ho ee 2.80c 
SS a 2.90¢ 
Chicago, delivered ..... 2.93¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.00c 
New York, del. ........ 3.13¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.09¢c 
Birmingham ........... 2.95¢ 
rrr 3.135¢c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

ee 3.45c 

Galvanized No. 24 

oo, ae 3.40¢c 
a Ee Te ee 3.50c 
Chicago, delivered ..... 3.53¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.69c 
New York, delivered.... 3.73c 
Birmingham ........... 3.55¢c 
ae 3.735¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

ES» 0-0 os weve 4.00c 
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Tin Mill Black No. 28 


ow eee 2.95¢ 
LE SG Se ee eee Pare 3.05c 
St. Louis, delivered .... 3.285c 
Cold Rolled No. 10 
PE! 20. 2s Ck boon 2.80c 
ee RP eee ee ere 2.90c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.00c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.09¢ 
ge a”. re 3.13¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
eae re 3.40c 
St. Louis : 3.135¢c 
Cold Rolled No. 20 
IES ines os wees 3.25¢ 
IE iss S ot ad piano ¥ oes 5% 3.35¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.45c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.54c 
DIOW TORN; Gel. ....0066 3.58c 
Se PE is ob kis oa ems 3.585c 
Enameling Sheets 
Pittsburgh, No. 10 ..... 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, No. 20 ..... 3.20¢ 
es NG MP sw aes eo ce 2.70c 
ig A Eo 3.30¢ 
St; 200s; No. 10... 0668s 2.935c 
Sti Tate ie BD. 06 cs 3.535¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Gary base, 10 cents higher. 


Tin plate, coke base 
(box) Pittsburgh ..... $4.85 
Do., waste-waste 2.75¢ 
ee | ee 2.50¢c 
Long ternes, No. 24 
unassorted, Pitts. .... 3.70c 
i Oe -. Sb hued 0 3.80c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 No. 304 
Bars . 23.00 24.00 
eee 26.00 28.00 
ere 33.00 35.00 
Mot strip ....... 20.75 22.75 
obd Site ..<.... 27.00 29.00 
Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars ....17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 
Plates ...20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 
Sheets . ..25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 


Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 
Cold stp. 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 


Steel Plate 


PACEOIEE: nw wien scece 2.05c 
New York, del. ......... 2.33¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.23%c 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.45c 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.30c 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10¢ 
Clevenand, Gel. ..5.....% 2.24%c 
ig ie 2.20c 
Coatesville, base ...... 2.15¢ 
Sparrows Pt., base ..... 2.15¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
eee 2.60c 
St. Louis, delivered .... 2.33c 


Structural Shapes 


vic. ns 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ......2.25%e 
New York, del. ........ 2.30%C 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.43 %e 
as rs 2.15¢ 
ae 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. ......... 2.25¢ 
| Se ee 2.15¢ 
SE SEE kw 6:0 0's b'0 0% 2.45¢ 
oe. er 2.20¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

A EE a 635.60 013-6.0.0 2.60¢c 

Bars 

Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 

ae: ee ere 2.20¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.25¢ 
eee 2.35¢ 
Soy) i 2.35¢ 
oo ee 2.25¢ 
Ee 2.30¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.35¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

I ONE 55.0.6 o:62:4610-6 2.75¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.49¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.60¢ 
ge, 2S | rr ar 2.53¢ 
Pitts., fore: qual. ...... 2.55¢ 


Rail Steel 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Pittsburgh 2 


Chicago or Gary ...... 2.10¢ 
7 ee. rere 2.10¢ 
EE Se aus FG oo ew ae 2.10¢ 
SO eee ee 2.15¢ 

STEEL 


ee 





1 AERO emg mp = 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 2.10¢ 
Chicago .-- seer rece ees 2.15¢ 
philadelphia .....----. 2.39¢ 
pittsburgh, refined . . .2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


TE ss seo cscee 2.25¢€ 
cai Gary, Buffalo 
Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.30¢ 
Guif ports ....-------.-- 2.65c 
Pacific coast ports f.0.b. 
car docks ........-.-- 2.70c 
ie esa aheud 2.54¢ 


niladelphia, del. a 
. Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


vee. eee 
Pittsburgh ....-----: : 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young..... 2.15c 
Guif ports ......-.------ 2.50c 
Wire Products 
Prices apply to straight or 


mixed carloads; less carloads 

$4 higher; less carloads fenc- 
ing $5 over base column. 
Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 1b. keg. 


andard wire nails ..... $2.25 
json coated nails ..... $2.25 

Galv. nails, 15 gage and 
0 AP eee ee $4.25 
do. finer than 15 ga. ... $4.75 

(Per pound) 

Polished staples .......- 2.95c 

Galv. fence staples ..... 3.20c 

Barbed wire, galv. ...... 2.75c 

Annealed fence wire .... 2.90c 

Galv. fence wire ........- 3.30c 

Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c. 1.) .. . .$63.00 

To Manufacturing Trade 

Plain wire,, 6-9 ga ...... 2.60c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 

products only) and Chicago up 

$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. or 
MEE cc nc sees cee we 3.20¢ 
Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 

Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 

Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 

to one destination 

10,000 to 19,000 Ibs....... 2.55¢ 

20,000 to 59,999 Ibs....... 2.50¢ 

60,000 to 99,999 lbs....... 2.45¢ 

100,000 to 299,999 lbs.. .2.42%c 

300,000 lbs. and over.... 2.40c 

Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c; 

Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 15c; 

eastern Michigan, up 20c. 

Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 

(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.75¢ 

Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 

2000. . 0.35 3100. . 0.70 

2100. . 0.75 oo 1.35 

2300......1.55 3300. .....880 

2500...... a. | ee 3.20 

4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 150- 
ere, 

5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ......... 0.45 

mo Cr. spring .......... 0.15 

| ee 1.20 

Lo 0.85 

ROWAN, co. 5 .. see eee 1.50 

Seca es 0.85 

9200 spring flats ........... 0.15 

9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 

Piling 

Pittsburgh ............. 2.40¢ 

Chicago, Buffalo ........ 2.500 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


gh)... ee 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary....... 2.25¢c 
Birmingham base ..... 2.30¢ 
DetTOR,, GEES «ec eses ee 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ... 2.44¢ 
New York, del. ........ 2.48¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
Sy is 5: ee 2.15¢ 
REMUNON Fb ig Fn > ok 9 25,0:8 9 2.25¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Creveeen © aes cee eee 2.85¢ 
Detrolt, Gel. .......-.. SOSe 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.05¢ 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 2.85c 3.05¢ 
0.51—0.75... 3.95c 4.15¢ 
0.76—1.00... 5.70c 5.90¢ 
Over 1.00... 7.75c 7.95¢ 
Rails, Track Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill ...... 39.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh, 
20—100 lbs. ..... .25.50-28.00 


Light rails, billet qual.. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago. . . .$38.00 
Do., rerolling quality... 37.00 

Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.70c 


EG., GEAG BUOEL . ww. cos 2.10c 
Somes, %. BR. GOSS «2... 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.00c 
Tie. patel, DASE . ....... 04 2.10¢c 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 lbs., inclusive up $2; 
16 and 20 lbs. up $1; 12 lbs. up 
$2; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 
% x6and smaller ....... 70 oft 

WO. TARP oe Sos ce 65-10 off 

Tire bolts 

Plow. Bolts 

All sizes 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 

tached 72% off; in packages 

with nuts separate 72%-5 off; 

in bulk 81% off on 15,000 of 

3-inch and shorter, or 5000 

over 3-inch. 


ak na a DOS ice 60 off 
Elevator bolts 60 off 
Nuts 
S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to y-inch...... 60-20-5 off 


Do., % to 1-inch. . .60-20-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch. . .60-20-5 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
TE oe Sate e050 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ... .60off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1l-in., smaller ..... 75 off 
Headless set screws ..... 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 

ae ee eee 3.25¢ 
Structural, Chicago..... 3.35¢ 
vs-inch and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ...70-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila. to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

ES 5 sien a karen Oca Wari $6 off 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, Pitts. (10% dis- 
count of size extras).. $3.10 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on size extras... 
Do., under 5 kegs, no 
disc on size extras... 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
less boiler tubes under 2 inches 
and cold drawn seamless. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 

Butt Weld 


$3.40 


$3.55 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
4%. ONG BH icevcsvess 60 44% 
. Tee Cree 64% 55 
, rere re Tore rr re 67% 59 
DOES s x0 a4 ashe bh tewres 69% 61% 

Iron 
Mee cteswws 27 10% 
. 32 16 
1—1%............. 35 21 
a . phen 38% 23 

Lap Weld 

Steel 
ee vote ses OS 53% 
2M— SB... ee eee 65 56% 
3%—6............-. 67 58% 
7 and 8 . 66 56 % 
9 and 10 pars 65% 56 

Iron 
- 32% 18 
2%—3% 33% 20% 
4—8............. 35% 24 

Line Pipe 

Steel 
%, butt weld ........... 56 
% and %, butt weld.... 59 
56, WE WEEE oi. ncse502 63% 
%, butt weld .......... 66% 
1 to 3, Dutt weld ....... 68% 
A |: 61 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 64 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 66 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 65 


Iron 

%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6-inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8— 
12-inch, no extra. 

Boiler Tubes 

C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2%. ie DH oksscics 8 
2%—2%....40 2—2%...... 13 
a eee 47 2%—2% 16 
S%—3%....50 8B... secre 17 
eee ..52 3%—3% 18 
4%—5 ee a hee 20 

rer 21 
In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 


preferential of two 5% and one 
7%% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 
Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds 
to carloads, base less 5%: un- 
der 10,000 Ibs., 2 pts. under base. 
Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quot- 
ed for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and cents basis per 100 feet and 


per pound. Less-carloads re- 
vised as of July, 1, 1935, card. 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices being on 
lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill dise. 
100 ft. or 150 lbs. .. . 32% 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 lbs... 70% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


6-in. & over, Birm.. .$41.00-42.00 
4-in., Birmingham 44.00-45.00 
4-in., Chicago 52.00-53.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 49.00-50.00 
6-in & over, east. fdy. 45.00 

Do., 4-in. 46.00 


Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base. .$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 

4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 
falo and Young. .. 


PRURGSINUE ieee 39.30 
Duluth ey 36.00 
Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo.. 40.00 
Forging, Duluth ........ 42.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Sparrows Point 34.00 
Slabs 

Pitts., Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown... . .$34.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 to 
SR-IMCH MNEI . .. 0's ose 43.00: 
Do., over 4§ to $}-inch 
Rares Sede ey 45.00: 

Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 


Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.80¢ 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $3.96- 4.10 
Connellsville, fdry.. 4.50- 4.75 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.50 
New River fdry. 6.00 
Wise county fdry... 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur. 4.00- 4.50 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del... 10.17-10.60 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.50 
Chicago, del. ..... 10.25 
New England, del... 12.00 
St. Louis, del. .. 10.50-11.00 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del... 9.65 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. .... 10.30 
Buffalo, del. ....... 10.50 
Detroit, Ga... ... 10.70 
Philadelphia, del. .. 9.85. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot. gal. Producers’ Plants 


Pure and 90% benzol... 16.00c 
i. | Are ets bon en 30.00c 
Solvent naphtha ....... 30.00c 
Industrial xylol ........ 30.00c 


Per lib. f.o.b. Frankford 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 15.50c 
Do., (450 Ibs.) 14.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to job- 


OC sailing S chaatuls thd wih 7.25¢ 
Per 100-lbs. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia.... $1.35 


7Western prices, %-cent up. 
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Pig 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as 
0.25 sil. 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala.t 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Detroit LP AA Giese eta 


Erie, 
Everett, Mass. 
Hamilton, O. 
Jackson, O. ‘ 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. ... 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


tSubject to 88 cents deduction for 0.70 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 


Baltimore from Birmingham... 


Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass. .. 
Boston from Buffalo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlenem 
N. Y., from Bmghm.. 


Brooklyn, 
Canton, O., from Cleveland. . 
Chicago from Birmingham 

Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 


Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 


Milwaukee from Chicago .... 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Toledo or Detroit 


Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. . 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 


Philadelphia from Swedeland, 


Pittsburgh district from Neville 


Island 


Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.... 


St. Louis, northern 


lron 


25c diff. for each 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 


No. 2 
Fdry. 


from Chicago, 


Malle- 
able 


21.00 
22.50 
21.00 
21.00 


voy woe “RES 
2. ee 
se eee 
... 23.25 23.75 
23.25 23.75 
24.27 24.77 
inn Oe 
2. aeeee 2L76 
21.22 oie 
20.82 21.58 
20.69 bi 
ts rr 
21.07 21.79 
22.76 22.76 
22.00 22.00 
--. 23.90 23.90 
2301 .... 
23.39 23.89 
> ae 
Pa. 22.76 23.26 
§ Neville, 
23.25 23.25 
... 21.50 21.50 


—The Market Week— 


Basic 
$21.50 
21.50 
16.38 
20.00 
20.50 


21.26 
21.46 
22.87 
22.75 
22.75 


21.26 


22.26 
22.26 


22.75 
21.00 


noted. 
above 


21.50 


per cent phosphorus 


22.26 
24.25 
24.25 
22.26 
22.26 
22.00 
24.40 


base plus 63c, 76c, 
tand $1.13 switch’g charges 


22.75 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic’ mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham ..... 21.12 20.82 . 
St. Paul trom Duluth .......... 22.94 22.94 havea 23.44 
+Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N, y,, 
$25.50, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $26.63. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ......... $20.50 Lake Superior fur. ......$23.59 
Pitts: Bist. Tit.....0....... DB do., del. Chicago . 26.54 
a, + AUER srala'sn bo 06 cy 24.00 
Silveryt 


Jackson county, O., base: 
7-7.50—$25.50; 


9-9.50—$27.50; 


7.51-8—$26.00; 
Buffalo $1.25 higher. 


6-6.50 per cent $24.50; 6.51-7—$25.00; 


8-8.50-—$26.50; 8.51-9—$27.00; 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 


Jackson county, 
plus $1 a ton. 


O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or But. 
falo is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


oe SS rer 8.90 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... $45.60 


Alabama, Georgia. .$38.00-45.00 
Second Quality 


Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 40.85 
Georgia, Alabama ...... 36.10 
Ohio 
yi A. a $40.85 
Intermediary .......... 38.00 
Secoma weaiity «......... 29.45 


Malleable Bung Brick 


All bases 54.15 


Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 


Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 54.15 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 45.60 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Loe... ease errr $25.00 
cia ke kad ses 23.00 
Magnesite 

Imported dead - burned 


grains, net ton f.o.b. 





—_——————-Copper 
Electro, Lake, 
del. del. Casting, 
Conn. Midwest refinery 
Jan 30 13.00 13.12% 12.70 
Feb. 1 13.00 13.12% 12.70 
Feb. 2. 13.00 13.12% 12.70 
Feb. 3 13.00 13.12% 12.70 
Feb. 4 13.00 13.12% 12.70 
Feb. 5 13.00 13.12% 12.70 


Nonferrous 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 


MILL PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. 
except as specified. Copper brass 
products based on 13.00. 
Conn. copper 
Sheets 


Yellow brass (high)....18.12% 


Copper, hot rolled ..... 20.37 % 
Lead, cut to jobbers..... 9.50 
Zinc, 100-lb. base ...... 10.50 
Tubes 
High yellow brass ......20.87% 
Seamless copper ...... 21.37% 
Rods 
High yellow brass...... 16.12% 
Copper, hot rolled......17.12% 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed .... .17.87% 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high)....18.37% 


Straits Tin Lead 

New York Lead East 
Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. 
49.85 49.70 6.00 5.85 
49.90 49.70 6.00 5.85 
50.50 50.30 6.00 5.85 
51.00 50.80 6.00 5.85 
50.55 50.35 6.00 5.85 
50.00 49.75 6.00 5.85 
OLD METALS 
Deal. buying prices, cents lb. 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
oo Ls ae 8.75- 9.00 
TT” a re 9.75-10.00 
*Chicago .9.12% -9.37% 
et Srey ee 9.00- 9.50 

Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1... 10.50-10.75 
Chicago, No. 1 10.75-11.00 
Cleveland, No. 1... 10.75-11.00 


St. Louis, No. 1.. 


. 10.62 % -11.00 


Composition Brass Borings 


New York 


New York 
*Chicago 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


Light Copper 


7.75- 8.00 


8.75- 9.00 
9.00- 9.25 


9.00 
9.50 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zinc num Chinese Cath- 

St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
6.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
6.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
6.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
6.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
6.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
6.00 *19.00 14.25 35.00 


Light Brass 


we |) rr 5.87 % -6.12% 
Cleveland 5.25- 5.50 
St. Louis : 6.00- 6.25 
Lead 
New York ......... 475- 5.00 
Cleveland .4.87%- 5.00 
Chicago 5.00- 5.25 
ee A oe ae 5.00- 5.25 
Zinc 
3 So 3.00-3.12 % 
ee ae 3.50- 3.75 
seven ...s..:.,. B626- 3.50 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland.. 9.75-10.00 
Mixed, cast, Cleve... 13.25-13.50 
Mixed, cast, St. L... 13.25-13.50 


Clips, soft, Cleve.... 15.00-15.25 
SECONDARY METALS 

Brass, ingot 85-5-5-5, Icl..14.00 
Stand. No. 12 alum.17.50-17.75 


Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. 
Domestic dead - burned 
gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 
welah, Wash. (bulk).. 


$45.00 


42.00 


24.00 
Base Brick 


Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa, 


Chrome brick .......... $47.00 
Chem. bonded chrome.. 47.00 
Magnesite brick ....... 67.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton.... $23.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 

all rail . AS des $18.00 

Do., for barge .. $18.50 
Ferroalloys 

Dollars, except Ferrochrome 


Ferromanganese, 78-82% 


tidewater, duty paid.. 80.00 
Do., Baltimore, base.. 80.00 
Do., del. Pittsburgh.. 84.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20% dom. 
Palmerston, Pa., spot. +26.00 
Do., New Orleans .... 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
allowed, c. 1. ......... Gam 
Do., less carload ..... 77.00 
Do., 75 per cent... .126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 89.00 


2% carbon, 94.00; 1%, 104.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 


mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

| tree .-. 108 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. 

con. del, ...........1900am 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 

40% lb., cont. ......2.70-2.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod. 

plant, frt. all., sie ton 137.50 
Spot, 1 ton, frt. allow., 

Ib. ; 7.00 

Do., under 1 ton, Ib. 7.15- 8.25 
F errophosphor us, per ton, 

1., 17-19% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
unitage Seed nde 58.50 

Ferrophosphorus, electro- 
lytic, per ton ec. lL. 23- 
26%  f.0.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $3 unitage.. 75.00 
Ferromolybdenum, stand. 
Ps Us Sands wraes . 
Molybdate, lb. cont..... 0.80 
+Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 
STEEL 
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—The Market Week— 


Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


STEEL BARS 

Baltimore ...... 3.50c 
Bostontt ...--.- 3.55c 
Buffalo ......-- 3.10c 
Chattanooga 3.71c 
Chicago (j) 3.35¢ 
Cincinnati ...... 3.55¢c 
Cleveland ...... 3.25¢ 
a 3.43 %ec 
Houston .. 3.10c 
Los Angeles .... 4.00c 


Milwaukee 3.46c-3.61c 


New Orleans.... 3.70c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.62c 
Pitts. (h).. 3.30c-3.45c 
Philadelphia* .. 3.45c 
Portland ....... 3.85¢ 
San Francisco.. 3.85c 
Seettie ......-. 4.10c 
| eee 3.59c 
St. Paul .. .3.60c-3.75c 
EE 3.35¢ 
IRON BARS 

Portland ....... 3.50¢ 
Chattanooga 3.71¢ 
Baltimore* 3.10c 
Cincirinati ...... 3.55¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.15c 
Philadelphia* 3.45¢ 
Me RIOUIS 2.4.20. 3.59c 
ae 3.35¢ 


| ER Pe 2.60¢ 
Chattanooga 3.71¢c 
Cleveland (c)... 2.25c 
Cincinnati ...... 3.40c¢ 
Houston ....... 3.25¢c 


Los Angeles, c.l. 2.45c 
New Orleans*... 2.84c 
Pitts., plain (h) 3.25c 
Pitts., twisted 

squares (h)... 3.40c 
San Francisco. .2.72%c 


Seattle soe eee 
St Louis ....... 3.49¢e 
ree 
Young. . .2.30¢-2.60¢c 
SHAPES 
Baltimore ...... 3.50c 
re 3.57¢ 
ra 3.35¢ 
Chattanooga 3.81c 
ee 3.45¢c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.65¢ 
Cleveland 3.56c¢ 
ee 3.65¢ 
Houston 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.00c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.56¢c 
New Orleans.... 3.80c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.62c 
Philadelphia* 3.30¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.40c 
Portland (i).... 3.85¢ 
San Francisco... 3.75¢ 
meerue (i)...... 4.05¢ 
eS eee 3.69¢ 
areal ....... 3.70¢c 
Tulsa 3.60c¢ 
PLATES 
Baltimore ...... 3.60c 
Boston++ ....... 3.58¢ 
ee 3.47¢ 
Chattanooga 3.81¢ 
Cmeeeso ........ 3.45¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.65¢c 
Cleveland, %-in. 

and over ..... 3.56¢ 
| 3.65¢ 
Detroit, ¥,-in.... 3.85c 
Houston ....... 3.10¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.00c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.41c 
New Orleans.... 3.80c 


New Yorkt (d).. 3.65c 
Philadelphia* .. 3.30c 


February 8, 1937 


Phila. floor .... 4.95c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.40c 
POTTEAMG cscs 3.85¢ 
San Francisco... 3.75¢ 
| 4.05c 
ae eS 3.69¢ 
St. Paul 3.70c 
MENS S86 de sas 3.60c 
NO. 10 BLUE 

Baltimore ...... 3.45¢c 
Boston (g) ..... 3.70c 
a |: 3.72c 
Chattanooga 3.66c 
Chicago ........ 3.88¢e 
Cincinnati 3.50¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.41¢ 
Det. 8-10 ga. .. 3.43%¢c 
IOUMEOD «ness 3.45c 
Los Angeles.... 4.15c 
Milwaukee 3.46c 
New Orleans.... 3.85c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.57¢c 
Portland 3.95c 
Philadelphia* 3.45c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.25c 
San Francisco.. 3.95c 
i Ea rae 4.10c 
St. Louis ... 3.59¢c 
St. Paul ... 3.60c 
"PUBS oi cc hae 1's) Owe 
NO. 24 BLACK 

Baltimore* + 4.10c 
Boston (g) 4.30c 
RTE os ew eos 3.35¢ 
Chattanooga* .. 3.56c 
Chicago . .3.90¢c-4.55c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05c 
Cleveland ... 4.31c 
Detroit .. 433%e 
Los Angeles 4.35c 
Milwaukee 4.16c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.22c 
Philadelphia*t+ . 4.15¢ 
Pitts.** (h) 3.65c-4.95c 
Portland . 4.65¢ 
Seattle .- 4.85¢e 
San Francisco.. 4.65c 
St. Louis « £200 
St. Paul . 4.30¢ 
UN 5 tO. ees 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore* + 4.20c 
TOUTERIO oN iw cas 4.10c 
Boston (g) ..... 4.35¢ 
Chattanooga* 4.16c 


Chicago (h) 4.35¢-5.35¢ 


Cincinnati . 4.65¢ 
Cleveland .. 491c 
| 5.00c 
Houston ....... 4.50c 
Los Angeles .... 4.60c 
Milwaukee 4.76c 
New Orleans*... 4.09c 
New Yorkt (d) 4.50c 
Philadelphia* f+ 4.80c 
Pitts.** (h) 4.50c-4.75¢c 
Portland . Suac 
San Francisco.. 5.25¢c 
Seattle . §.35¢ 
St; Lows ....... 4@@e 
St. Paul 5.10¢ 
RE ila) rere. a. 5.20c 
BANDS 

Baitimore ...... 3.50¢ 
Bostonjf7 ... 3.70c 
ree 3.52¢ 
Chattanooga ... 3.91c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢c 
Cleveland ...... 3.66¢c 
CHICARO >... 5% 6.4% 3.60¢c 


Detroit, ,-in. 
and lighter. .3.68%c 


BOGRtION 22.200 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.71c 
New Orleans.... 4.25c 


New Yorkt (d).. 3.82c 


Philadelphia* .. 3.55¢ New Yorkt (d).. 4.22c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.50c Philadelphia* .. 4.18¢ 
Portland ... 4,60¢c Pittsburgh . 3.80e 
San Francisco.. 4.45¢ Portland (f) (d) 5.35¢ 
Seattle ...... . 4.60¢ San Fran. (f) (d) 6.30c 
a | 3 84c Seattle (f) (d).. 5.35¢ 
St. Paul . 3.85¢c St. Louis ....... 4.19¢ 
oo 2 re 3.55¢ St. Paw... . 4.20¢ 
Baltimore ...... 3.75¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Bostont+ ....... 4.70¢ Boston ......... 3.495¢ 
Buffalo . 3.52¢ Buffalo . 3.39¢ 
Chicago ....... 3.60c Chicago 3.52c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢c Cleveland (b)... 3.00c 
Detroit, No. 14 Cleveland (b)... 3.20¢ 
and lighter. .3.68%c Detroit ......... 3.43¢ 
Los Angeles.... 6.25¢ New York¢ (d).. 3.57¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 3.71¢c St. Louis -- 3.61¢c 
New Yorkt (d). .3.66c TOOL STEELS 
Philadelphia* . 3.80¢c (Applying on or east of 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.00c Mississippi river; west 
pi re 5.95¢ of Mississippi 1c up.) 
San Francisco.. 6.50c Base 
Seattle ......... 5.98e High speed ... SOC 
St. Louis ... . 3.84¢c High carbon, high 
St. Paul . .. 3.85¢ chrome ........ 39c 
COLD FIN. STEEL Oil hardening . 23c 
Baltimore (c) . 4.15e Special tool ..... 21c 
Boston* ; _. 4.30e Extra tool 17%Cc 
Buffalo (h) . 3.70¢ Regular tool .....14%c 
Chattanooga* 451c Uniform extras apply. 
Chicago (h) .... 3.95c BOLTS AND NUTS 
Cincinnati ..... 4.15¢ (100 pounds or over) 
Cleveland (h)... 3.95¢ Discount 
we) | 4.03 %e Chicago (a) ...... 65 
Los Ang. (f) (d) 6.35c Cleveland ........ 70 
Milwaukee . 4.06¢ Detroit ......... 70-10 
New Orleans 4.75¢c Milwaukee ....... 65 


New Orleans 70-10 
Pittsburgh .65-5 

(a) Under 100 I1bs., 
60 off. 

(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 
tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 


Quantity base; (e) New 
mill classif. (f) Rounds 
only; (g) 50 bundles or 
over; (h) Outside deliv- 
ery, 10c less; (i) Under 
3 in.; (j) Shapes other 
than rounds, flats, fillet 
angles, 3.50c. 


On plates, shapes, 
bars, hot strip and blue 


annealed quantity ex- 
tras and discounts as 
follows: Under 100 lbs., 


add $1.50; 100 to 399 
lbs., add 50c; 400 to 3999 
lbs., base; 4000 to 9999 
Ibs., deduct 10c; over 
10,000 lbs., deduct 15c. 
At Cleveland, under 400 
lbs., add 50c, with $1 
minimum invoice. 

tDomestic steel; 
*Plus quantity extras; 
**Under 25 #£42bundles; 
*+50 or more bundles; 
tNew’ extras apply; 
++Base 8000 lbs., extras 
on less. 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Feb. 4 


Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


Continental 
Brit Cl ‘ Nerth Sea perts, metric t 
ross **Quoted in gol 
U. K. ports Quoted ir dollars pounds sterli 
PIG IRON E£sd at current value Esd 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silico $18.38to3 15 Ot $15.25 1176 
Basic bessemer 20.83 4 50 13.43 1130 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 2148 4 7 ¢ et aes 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
Billets. . : $30.69 6 50 $24.40 00 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage 48.49 > 17 € 41.68 ¢ 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails $40.51 § 50 $44.74 10 0 
Merchant bars 2.03¢ 9 $0 1.39¢ to 1.57¢ 15 0 to 4 
Structural shapes O0c 9 2¢ 1.29c to 1.48 10 0 tf OC 
Plates, 14 - 2.23¢ 10 39 2. OO 2. 05¢ é 5120 
Sheets black 4 ig 
0.5 mm 64c 12 O00 7< 7 § OF 
Sheets, gal., 24 ¢ 23c 1415 0 4] 9 50 
Bands and strips 0c 10 OO l $150 
Plain wire, base 3le 10 10 0 1.94 Re 0 to 5 15 
Galvanized wire, bas 2.75c 12 100 2. 15« ? 30x 17 ¢ 6 Sf 
Wire nails, base ; 2.64c 12 00 1 75<« 2.02 $150 $100 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $4.85 O199 
3ritish ferromanganese $80 delivered Atlantic seaboard, du pa ( fer " " 
£9 Os Od ($43.74) f.o.b. 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
Fr Belg Re 
£Esd Franc Frat Marks 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5 $19.89 4 1 $17.51 37 21. 0¢ 625 $25. 3¢ 6 
Basic bessemer pig iror 20.25 ’ 26 12.84 27 14. 6€ $35 29.97 69.50 
Furnace coke.. 5.28 1 16 5.93 127 4¢ 137 7.65 19 
Billets..... , 30.69 6 50 7.55 590 21.57 640 38.84 6.50 
Standard rails 1.82c 8 50 1. 64¢ 780 l.7oe iim 2.38 132 
Merchant bars 2.1% 10 0 1.68 RO 1. 16 775 1.98c 110 
Structural shapes Ze 243-9 1 64 80 1. 16 775 | 107 
Plates, 144-in. or 5 mm. 2.1¢ +169 2.12c¢ 1,010 1. 43¢ SO > 29 127 
Sheets, black 2.64c 12 0 O§ 2.62c 1,251 1.54 1,025 ) 144f 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. 
or 0.5 mm... 3.O8c 14 00 t.41c 2,100 2.8 1,900 6. 66« 70 
Plain wire.. : , 2.42c ll Of 2.77c¢ 1,320 2.02 1,350 3.11 17 
Bands and strips.. as 2.26c 10 0 1.92¢ 2 | 1.43c, 50) 2.29¢ 12 
*Basic. +tBritish ship-plates. Continental, dge plates 24 2 tl 3 mr asic price 
British quotations are for basic open-heart! el. Cont su f sic-bessemer steel 
a del. Middlesbrough. b hematite. TTfClose anneal 
**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 66.85 par st g 
75 








—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel gl Prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 

Birmingham?+ ..... 12.50-13.50 
Bos. dock, No. 1, exp. 16.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1 15.50 
Ruffalo, No. 1 18.50-19.00 


Buffalo, No. 2 17.00-17.50 


Chicago, No. 1 . 18.75-19.25 
Cleveland, No. 1 . 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 ... 16.50-17.00 
Detroit, No. 1 .... 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 17.50-18.00 
Federal, Ill. . . 14.50-15.00 
Granite City, R. R.. 15.50-16.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 14.00-14.50 


14.00-14.50 
13.50-14.50 


New York, No. 1... 
N.Y. dock, No. 1 exp. 


Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 20.00-20.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.).. 19.25-19.75 
Pittsburgh, No. 2... 17.50-18.00 


. 16.00-16.50 
14.50-15.00 


St. Louis, R. R.. 
St. Louis, No. 2 


Toronto, dirs. No. ‘. 9.75-10.50 
Toronto, No. 2..... 8.75- 9.50 
Valleys, No. 1 . 18.25-18.75 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Buffalo, dealers .... 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, factory... 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, dealer .... 16.00-16.50 
a ere 17.00-17.50 
Tetrokt . i... ..:...., 155600 
E. Pa., new mat. 18.00-18.50 
E. Pa., old mat. . 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh . 19.25-19.75 
IN tesa ee < 4028 15.00-15.50 
Valleys 18.00-18.25 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo ay aly 14.00-14.50 
Cincinnati, del. .. 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland . 13.50-14.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 17.50-18.00 
S| ea ee 12.00-12.50 
Toronto, dealers ... 6.00 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Ss 5k ow cee 13.50-14.00 
| irs 11.00-11.50 
SEE See 12.00-12.50 
8” eee 11.00-10.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham ....... 16.00-16.50 
| ae .. 20.50-21.00 
Chicago (3 ft. % . 21.50-22.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) . 22.50-23.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 19.00-19.50 
Detroit 19.00-19.50 


Pitts., open-hearth, 

3 ft. and less .... 23.50-24.00 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 19.50-20.00 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district .... .712.75-13.25 


|. ee Cea 18.50-19.00 
Se ae 19.00-19.50 
Pitteourgn ........ 20.50-21.00 
Se ee 17.00-17.50 
Toronto, dealers ... 9.00 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham ....... 9.00- 9.50 
Boston district ..... +9.75-10.00 
a IE A 13.75-14.00 
SE cs caceas 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 10.75-11.25 
a, 10.50-11.00 
meee Pe. i ss 15.00 
New York, fdry. ... 10.50-11.00 
SS” RO eee 11.75-12.25 


Toronto, deal’rs, net 7.50- 8.00 


7ross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 


SPRINGS 

Buffalo ite es wuld 19.50-20.00 
Chicago, leaf . 20.25-20.75 
Chicago, coil 22.50-23.00 


Eastern Pa. . 23.00-23.50 


Pittsburgh . oe . 24.50-25.00 
St. Louis 18.75-19.25 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis 17.00-17.50 
Buffalo 14.50-15.00 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago . 20.50-21.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 

bloom crops . 20.00-21.00 
Cleveland, billet, 


21.00-21.50 
23.50-24.00 


bloom crops 
Eastern Pa., crops 
Pittsburgh, billet, 

bloom crops 
Pittsburgh, sheet 

bar crops 23.50- 


25.00-25.50 


24.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 


Chicago 
St. Louis, cut 


18.50-19.00 
16.00-16.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 

iy a ae ee 18.75-19.25 
Federal, Il. 14.50-15.00 
Granite City, Ill. 14.50-15.00 
Toronto, dealers .. 7.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham , 9.00-10.00 
Boston, district +8.00- 8.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, No. 1, net. 16.75-17.25 
Chicago, No. 2 . 18.50-19.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2. 16.00-16.50 


Eastern Pa. 19.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 . 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 . 15.50-16.00 
Toronto, No. 1 dir.. 8.00 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 
Eastern Pa. ....... 16.00-16.50 
New York 12.00-12.50 
BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, No. 1 .... 17.25-17.75 
Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 12.25-12.75 
Cincinnati, No. 2 .. 7.50- 8.00 
Cleveland, No. 2... 12.00-12.50 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 14.50-15.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 17.50-18.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 7.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS 


Birmingham ...... 6.00- 6.50 
EES s oayy 200s 0 12.00-12.50 
CRONE: % soe > von ays 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 9.50-10.00 
|)” ee 11.00-11.50 
Detroit 10.00-10.50 
mestera Fe. .....:.. 12.50-13.00 
New York ......... +8.25- 8.75 
Pittsburgh ........ 14.25-14.75 
ec AR. eka eG edn 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto, dealers ... 6.25- 7.00 
oo a a 11.25-11.75 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district 7.25- 8.25 


Buffalo P 2.25-12.75 
Cincinnati, dealers. 9.56: 10.00 
COVERING ook a 12.00-12.50 
re 10.50-11.00 
Eastern Pa. . 11.00-11.50 
a o,f a re +7.00- 7.50 
Pittsburgh ... 14.00-14.50 
Toronto, dealers. ae 6.25 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham ...... 6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem... +¢8.50- 9.00 


Boston dist. for mills +8.00- 8.25 


Se ee 12.25-12.75 
Chicago, dealers.... 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 9.50-10.00 
Cleveland . 12.00-12.50 
Detroit . 10.50-11.00 
E. Pa., chemical ... 13.00-13.50 
New WOrk .......«. +8.00- 8.50 
ee ae 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto, dealers ... 6.75 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Cincinnati, dealers. 
Chicago, net 


9.75-10.25 
12.50-13.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, net . 12.00-12.50 
Cincinnati 10.25-10.75 
Eastern Pa. ; 15.00 
New York #10. 50-11.00 
St, Be ast 12.25-12.75 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district .$11.50-11.75 


Se eee 17.00-17.50 
a 16.50-17.00 
SIE Fin vb sere e's «5-010 14.00-14.50 
PITISDMTEN.. .«.0.. 17.50-18.00 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district +6.50- 7.00 


Chicago, heavy . 21.50-22.00 
Eastern Pa. 16.50-17.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


ee ee eee 16.50-17.00 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district +9.00- 9.50 
Buffalo ...... . 14,00-14.50 
Chicago, elec. fur.. . 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa. . 16.50-17.00 
RS ea eee 11.50-12.00 
TEED Fea wisis0- 06> 6.25 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham ....... 17.00-18.00 
i aaa 19.50-20.00 
Boston district ..... +18.50-19.00 
Chicago, net ...... 22.50-23.00 
Eastern PA. ........ 22.00-22.50 


St. Louis .......... 21.00-21.50 
SHAFTING 


Boston district . ¢17.75-18.00 


Basten Pa. ....... 22.50 
eee +17.00-17.50 
BR PD fai aw de 5% 15.00-15.50 
CAR WHEELS 

Birmingham ...... 16.00-17.00 
Boston dist. iron. . .+13.00-13.50 
Buffalo, iron ...... 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, steel ...... 20.00-21.00 
Chicago, iron ..... 19.00-19.50 


Chicago, rolled steel 20.50-21.00 


; t indicates brokers prices 


Cincinnati, iron . 17.50-18.09 
Eastern Pa., iron .. 19.00 
Eastern Pa., steel 23.00-23,50 
Pittsburgh, iron 19.00-19.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 24.50-25.00 
St. Louis, iron 16.50-17,00 
St. Louis, steel 18.75-19,95 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham . 13.00-14.09 
Bos. dis. No. 1 mach. 13.75-14.99 
N. Eng., del. No. 2 713.00 
N. Eng., del. textile 16.00 
Buffalo, cupola 16.50-17.00 
Buffalo, mach. ..... 17.25-17.75 
Chicago, agri. net.. 12.50-13.99 
Chicago, auto 14.75-15,95 
Chicago, mach. net 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, railr’d net. 14.50-15,.09 
Cinci., mach. cup... 15.75-16,25 
Cleveland, mach.... 17.50-18.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola 18.50-19.59 
E. Pa., mixed yard.. 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 18.00-18.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14,00 
PURE ok oe eases wt 11.00-12.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 13.50-14.00 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 14.25-14.75 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach. net ..... 10.50-11.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break. 12.75-13.00 
New England, del. 15.00 
Buffalo, break. 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland, break 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, No. 1 mach. 

net . 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, ‘break. . 12.50-13.00 
Detroit, auto net... 14.25-14.75 
Bastern Pa. ....... 18.00 
New York, break.. .+13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh ......... 16.00-16.50 
MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R... 15.00-15.50 


New England, del. t16.25-17.50 


ee ee 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, R. R. ..... 20.50-21.00 
Cinci., agri. del. .... 14.75-15.25 
Cleveland, rail. .... 18.00-18.50 
Detroit, auto, net.. 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, rail .... 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis, R. R. .... 17.00-17.50 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

5 feet and over 
Birmingham ....... 16.00-16.50 
Boston . 13.25-13.50 
oo | 19.00-19.50 
ee 20.00-20.50 
astern Fa. ...... . 18.50-19.00 
New York . 16.50-17.00 
yt Oa 17.75-18.25 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago (cut) 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 17.50-18.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo . 20.00-21.00 
CANS... ENS eb 22.00-22.50 
Eastern Pa. ; . 23.00-23.50 
Pittsburgh (heavy) . 23.50-24.00 
Pittsburgh (light).. 21.50-22.00 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.80 
Mesabi nonbess. ....... 4.50 
High phosphorus ....... 4.40 
Mesabi bessemer ...... 4.65 
Old range nonbess. 4.65 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit. del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56.63% con. (nom.) 8.50- 9.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 


58-60% (nom.)... 10.00-10.50 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganifer- 


ous ore, 45.55% 

iron, 6-10% man. 16.00 
No. Afr. low phos.. 16.00 
Swedish low phos. nominal 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60%. 15.50 
Tungsten, spot sh. 


ton unit, duty pd..$15.85-16.00 
N. F., fdy., 55%. 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 


gross ton, c.i.f.... 20.00-21.00 


Manganese Ore 
(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52% ..... 34.00 
So. African, 50-52%..... 34.00 
Indian, 50-52% .......-- 34,00 
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Ba rs 


Bar Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—Specifications from 
machinery manufacturers have been 
steady, railroad equipment has been 
taking good tonnages and some buy- 
ing has been done by the automotive 
industry outside of General Motors. 
Mills are being pressed for deliver- 
ies, indicating that most of the ma- 
terial is desired for immediate use. 
Schedules are considered at a very 
satisfactory rate considering all de- 
velopments. Carbon bars are quoted 
2.20c, base, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland — Mills are operating 
close to capacity in an effort to clear 
rolling schedules before General Mo- 
tors resume capacity operations. 
Some consumers, anticipating this, 
want to have their material rolled 
and shipped as soon as _ possible. 
Farm implement manufacturers, 
roadmaking equipment and _ steel 
forging concerns are expected to 
show greater activity over the next 
few months. Alloy bar divisions, 
while more severely affected by Gen- 
eral Motors suspension orders, are 
still active; for partsmakers who 
have the facilities, are building up 
small stocks. 


Chicago—Steel bar sales and 
specifications continue heavy and 
shipments are at about the active 
rate of the past several weeks. 
While deliveries to automotive in- 
terests still are curtailed somewhat 
by the labor situation, the move- 
ment has been aided slightly by re- 
sumption of operations at some Gen- 
eral Motors plants. Farm imple- 
ment and tractor manufacturers 
show moderate gains in bar require- 
ments and schedules of these in- 
terests are expected to be increased 
further during the next several 
months. Shipments to cold bar 
finishers continue heavy. Prices are 
steady. 


Boston — Deliveries on commer- 
cial steel bars have improved, al- 
though not all tonnage taken be- 
fore the $3 advance has_ been 
shipped. Alloy bar buying is active, 
notably to machine builders. Bars 
for forging also are moving well. 

Philadelphia—Selllers of com- 
mercial bars are booked ahead about 
four weeks on a average, while 
those of alloy bars are booked ahead 
many weeks, in some cases into 
June, with heat treating an im- 
portant factor in delay as such equip- 
ment is inadequate at most plants in 
meeting present heavy demands. Job- 
bers of alloy steel bars, in view of 
this situation, are being particularly 
pressed and are having much difficul- 
ty in replenishing their supplies. Con- 
sumers, in buying from warehouses, 
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are now in some cases being forced 
to buy over-sized bars for machining 
to size in their own plants, as the 
specifications they request are not 
in stock. 


Alloy Bars 


Standard classification of extras 
on hot-rolled alloy steels has been 
revised by all principal producers, 
applying to ingots, blooms, billets, 
slabs, bars, spring steel, bands and 
other forms. The new classification 


A 


will be effective on second quarter 
sales. In some instances the former 
extra is unchanged, in others the 
bar extra is advanced 10 cents per 
100 pounds and the billet extra $2 
per ton; in some cases the bar extra 
is advanced 15 cents and the bil- 
let extra $4 per ton. New extras are 
quoted on page 73. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh Diversified sources 


New Booklet 


on Resistance Welding... 
(Spot, Butt and Projection) 


Single Copies 


FREE 


to 
manufacturers 
or their 
representatives 


Additional copies supplied 
at ten cents each 


THIS BOOKLET describes: 





Machines and 


W elding 
Methods—Transformer capacity and pressure requirements—Data 
for butt and projection welding—Selection of electrodes and elec- 
trode material—Spot welding of coated sheets, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. 


Now available . . . in a new 16-page booklet, just off the press . . . modern, 


up-to-date facts and information on spot, butt and projection welding 





conveniently compiled for quick reference. We know the information con- 
tained in this handy booklet will prove extremely useful and helpful to 
every manufacturer employing or contemplating the resistance method of 
fabrication. Merely fill out and mail the coupon below for your copy. Only 
a limited supply has been printed—be sure to mail coupon today. 


NAME 





HEAVY DUTY MOTOR CONTROL 
FOR CRANES, MILL DRIVES AND 
MACHINERY BRAKES eLIMIT 
¥ STOPS LIFTING MAGNETS AND 
AUTOMATIC WELD TIMERS. 


ADDRESS 


WPF FSF SSS SSE STE STS BESTEST TS SSS eS SS eee 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2698 East 79th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 


a 

t 

t 

t 

y 

i 

Please send me your new booklet containing useful data 
g and facts on Resistance Welding. 
a 

1 

4 

t 

| 

3 

' 

: 

t 
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have been taking good tonnage of 
cold-finished material and pressure 
for deliveries is still strong upon 
producers, who have encountered 
some difficulty in a few instances 
in obtaining shipments from hot 
mills. Despite the General Motors 
labor situation, one independent au- 
tomobile producer has been ordering 
lately. 

Shipments of bars are being taken 
by a few suppliers affected by the 
strike. Cold-finished bars continue 
at 2.55c, base, Pittsburgh. 
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Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh—Wheeling Steel 
Corp.’s award of 25 barges, involv- 
ing approximately 2900 tons of 
plates, to Dravo Corp. has been the 
largest piece of business here in 
some time. Other fabricating shops 
are busy, however, and a number 
of barge projects are anticipated. 


GAS OPERATED 
LIFT TRUCKS 


Sin (Male 


OR OTHER MATERIAL 


‘TRANSPORTING 





For handling tin plate or any other ma- 
terial, Towmotor gas operated hydraulic 
lift trucks have long been the dependable 
standard for speed, safety and economy. 


Towmotor delivers dependable 24-hour 
uninterrupted service. Heavy industrial 
type engine. Dual tired driving wheels 
under the |load. Hydraulic lift and tilt 
for greater speed and smoother per- 
formance. Remember, the lowest cost 
per year per ton moved is the real cost. 
Write for prices and specifications. 


TOWMOTOR, INC. 
1226 E. 152nd St. Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: 
96 Liberty St. Phone: Barclay 7-3090 
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Considerable repair business may 
result from the recent flood, but at 
present this is indefinite. Plates are 
steady at 2.05c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Plate mills remained 
at close to capacity operations 
through the first week in February, 
Little letup is anticipated during the 
month for backlogs in most cases 
are extended into March. New 
awards are confined to relatively 
small tonnages, for light structur. 
al work and specialty manufacturers 
of presses and stamping machines, 

Chicago—Plate contracting for 
freight car building purposes has 
been heavy lately and mills have 
acquired substantial backlogs which 
will support production at a high 
rate. Most of the plates involved in 
railroad equipment pending recently 
have been placed, though buyers 
have until the end of March to issue 
specifications. Miscellaneous plate 
demand is well sustained. Few 
large line pipe projects are pending 
and orders remain to be _ placed 
for major construction programs 
under consideration in the oil in- 
dustry. 

Boston Buying of plates has 
slackened with less new work out 
for fabrication. Shipments are 
heavy with users pressing for de- 
livery against specified projects fig- 
ured earlier. Shipments to ship- 
yards are important. On new busi- 
ness 3.45c Boston is firm with few 
exceptions. 

New York—Following heavy com: 
mitments last month against iden- 
tified work platemakers are experi- 
encing some letdown. Miscellaneous 
demand, however, is well sustained 
and some substantial tonnages are 
in sight, including ship work, and 
subway cars for New York and 
plates for the north tube of the Mid- 
town tunnel. 

Philadelphia—Plate commitments 
are off, following the substantial 
coverage of tonnage last month 
against identified work. However, 
miscellaneous business is fair and 
some further ship work is in sight, 
including two battleships, each re- 
quiring approximately 30,000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars, on which the 
navy will open bids March 15, One 
of these will be built in a private 
yard. The navy has recently placed 
one destroyer with the Philadelphia 
navy yard and one with the Nor- 
folk, Va., navy yard, and will build 
a submarine in the Mare Island 
yard, California. Plate deliveries at 
some eastern plants are available in 
two weeks, and less. 

San Francisco Demand for 
plates is by no means active and 
bookings so far this year aggregate 
only 2754 tons, compared with 34, 
861 tons for the same period last 
year. Ventura, Calif., on an inquiry 
for 195 tons of 24-inch welded pipe, 
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purchased reinforced concrete pipe. 
Quantity differentials on the Pacific 
Coast have been advanced, effective 
at once and 25 cents has been added 
on lots of 6000 to 4000 pounds; 75 
cents on lots under 4000 to 2000 
pounds and $1.25 on lots under 2000 
pounds. 

Seattle—With shipping resumed, 
new projects are expected to devel- 
op as it is known several important 
jobs are soon to be released. Mean- 
while shops have a fair run of small 
orders in hand. Business pending 
includes 300 tons for radial gates 
for Bonneville dam, Star Iron & 
Steel Works, Tacoma, low, and an 
unstated tonnage for the Roza proj- 
ect siphons, material for which will 
be purchased by the reclamation 
bureau. 


Contracts Placed 


1050 tons, 3-93,000-barrel tanks, Sinclair 
Refining Co., East Chicago, Ind., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. 

225 tons, tank repairs Humble pipe line, 
Fondren, Texas, to Petroleum Iron 
Works Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

100 tons, 36-in. welded steel pipe, Treas- 
ury Department, San Francisco for 
Oakland, Invit. 3251, to Steel Tank & 
Pipe Co., Berkeley, Calif. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh— Mills have been given 
no chance to reduce backlogs recent- 
ly because of heavy demand from 
miscellaneous sources. Deliveries 
continue well extended, ranging up 
to at least six weeks in some large 
sizes. Anticipating return of Gen- 
eral Motors to the market, some con- 
sumers are believed to have placed 
tonnage with the hope that they 
might obtain earlier deliveries. Na- 
tional operations of common black 
and galvanized mills for the week 
ending Jan. 29 showed a further re- 
cession as a result of the floods, 
but a speedy return to normal was 
expected. Pittsburgh base prices on 
sheets are steady. 

Cleveland—-Most sheet mills are 
out of the market on first quarter 
deliveries, but in a few instances 
they have accepted orders for sec- 
ond quarter with the definite pro- 
vision that prices effective at that 
time shall prevail. General miscel- 
laneous requirements, particularly 
from stove, refrigerator and farm 
equipment producers, were heavier 
than many expected last month. In 
Some cases this new tonnage has 
more than filled the openings on 
rolling schedules caused by General 
Motors suspension of shipments. 

_ Chicago—Sheet production is lim- 
ited only by mill capacity and full 
operations are assured for the re- 
mainder of this quarter. Mills are 
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accumulating some backlogs for de- 
livery early next quarter as con- 
sumers desire to obtain protection 
on supplies. Automotive shipments 
remain heavy despite curtailed con- 
sumption at General Motors plants 
and miscellaneous users are press- 
ing mills for prompt deliveries. 
Boston — Sheet buying has de- 
clined, consumers generally press- 
ing for delivery against old orders. 
There are instances where new buy- 
ing would be heavier, covering a 
broad range of finishes, if delivery 
was more certain. Small tank, con- 
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WHERE RESISTANCE TO IMPACT-ABRASION 
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tainers and miscellaneous industrial 
demand holds well with delivered 
prices in this district firm. 

New York—Demand for steel 
sheets is brisk with deliveries gen- 
erally well extended. There appears 
to be some extra buying with pro- 
tection sought against possible price 
advances for second quarter. 

Buffalo—There is no evidence of 
reduced demand for sheets. One 
local works catering to the motor 
car producers has added an open 
hearth during the past week. Con- 
tinued high scale production is 
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“az yt” MANGANESE STEEL 


WELDING ROD 


Tough-Hard, Strong, Ductile, Wear-Resisting Welds 
result with ROL-MAN, The Pioneer Manganese Steel 
Welding Rod... Purity of the uniformly dense, fine- 
grained TRUE (11% to 14%) MANGANESE STEEL, 


SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLE 
AND 
CATALOG 


together with the special coating, insures a 
smooth free-flow and produces a Clean, Even 


Weld, Without Checks or Cracks 


The coat- 


ing definitely shields the arc during welding and 


excludes harmful inclusions of nitrogen and oxygen. 


Available in standard lengths and all diameters. 





MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., BUTLER & BATH STS., PHILADELPHIA 








planned by sheet producers here 
throughout the month. 
Philadelphia—cCold-finished sheets 
and heavy gages of hot sheets, as is 
usual in the latter case, are avail- 
able for fairly early delivery, with 
three weeks and less on hot sheets 
and three to four weeks on cold- 
finished. On most other grades de- 
liveries extend five or six weeks and 
beyond. Shipments on lighter gages 
of hot sheets are weeks off in many 
cases. Meanwhile, fresh demand is 
holding up well, especially for gal- 
vanized sheets from the jobbing 
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trade for spring business, with de- 
liveries in most cases at least four 
and five weeks off. 

Cincinnati—All sheet mills in the 
district were affected, directly or in- 
directly, by the Ohio river flood. The 
leading interest is to go on full 
schedule this week, power and rail- 
road transportation having been re- 
stored. Another mill will be down 
two or three weeks for rehabilita- 
tion. Backlogs assure demand for 
full production through the remain- 
der of the quarter, although new 
business is still being accepted. 





Behind the Scenes with STEEL 





Discrimination 


at least a dozen fat canaries. 


peared to be tasting the last of 








UCKY passengers on United Air 

Lines new “Skylounge Main- 
liners” will receive overnight kits 
before they start on their journey, 
according to George Mason of 
United’s news bureau. Women 
will get a compact, powder puff, 
skin lotion and comb; men a 
razor, blade, comb, nail file, shav- 
ing cream, toothbrush and tooth- 
paste. 

What we'd like to know is why 
the women don’t get a toothbrush 
and toothpaste. Come on, United 
Air Lines, give the babes a break. 
What do you expect them to do— 
gargle? 


* * + 


Cats Meow! 


ELINES to the fore! apparently 
was the cry of advertisers in 
STEEL for Jan. 25. On page 7 
Goodrich pictured a startling close- 








INQUISITIVE CAMERA DEPT.—XXI 





LYDE H. BAILEY, member of 

the Cleveland business staff of 
STEEL, and associated with the 
magazine since 1922. An alumnus 
of Western Reserve University, 
Clyde has carried on his capable 
shoulders a heavy load of produc- 
tion and promotion detail over the 
past 15 years. 








up of a snarling fox (don’t tell us 
that was no fox, Mr. Goodrich) 
who used to chew off its lez when 
caught in a trap, but now finds 
this unnecessary because of the 
introduction of rubber - covered 
trap jaws. Further along, on page 
89, Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
half-paged a smiling puss who ap- 


No one can say our advertisers 
are going to the dogs! Now let’s 
have a little dissertation from 
some merchandising authority on 
“Some Notes on the Role of 
Animals in Advertising.” 


* * * 


Back to the Alleys 


OWLING as a means of work- 

ing down the waistline is tak- 
ing a new lease on life. ProbaDBly 
you have read that 790 employes 
of United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries in the Chicago district 
will get together this month for 
their first annual tenpin tourna- 
ment—said to be one of the larg- 
est industrial tournaments ever 
staged. 

We are happy to report the Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. has fallen in 
line and organized a_ bowling 
league which meets weekly in one 
of the town’s better alleys. Mem- 
bers are being added regularlv 
and before long a championship 
aggregation is anticipated. Chal- 
lenges from local or out-of-town 
pin demolishers are invited. 

ah at + 


Alumni News 


N EWS report emanating from De- 
troit concerns the granting of 
a divorce to a woman who claimed 
her husband inhaled his soup from 
a saucer and picked up his beef- 
steak in his fingers when dining 
out with her. The judge inquired 
if the woman’s husband did not 
know better than to act this way, 
and the divorcee replied that he 
should have, being a graduate of 
Purdue university. The judge, it 
appears, snorted disgustfully, for 
he was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, no less. 

Purdue Alumni, Unite! Protest 
this unfair discrimination against 
the fair name Boilermakers! 

* + + 


Quins Rate 


EADLINE OF THE WEEK: 

“Carefully Select Your Chem- 
ical ‘Quins’’’—Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co. in the Feb. 1 issue of 
STEEL. That’s Dionne-ly reference 
to the Kanadian Kids we have 
seen as yet in these august pages. 


—SHRDLU 








St. Louis—Producers and distriby. 
tors of steel sheets report unfille 
orders sufficient to hold the presen, 
high rate of deliveries well into the 
spring. Purchasing by railroads 
and car builders has reached the 
highest point in recent years, ang 
recent lettings indicate further ey. 
pansion in this outlet. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Nearly ¢. 
pacity operations are assured shee | 
mills of the South and output jy! 
being moved promptly. Mills have 
long since set a record for long-time | 
steady operation. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 73 


Placing of 10,792 railroad cars 
with builders in the past week prac. 
tically clears up pending inquiries 
and placing of orders for the stee 
will add to mill backlogs. Expiration | 
of price protections probably caused 
closing of most of these inquiries, 
Few cars remain to be placed. 

Board of transportation, New 
York, will ask new bids on pas. 
senger cars for the independent sub- 
way system in March, at a date to 
be set by the board of estimate | 
Feb. 9. The number of cars to be 
figured will also be decided then. 
The previous inquiry called for 250 
though later reports indicated 50 
might be purchased. 

Rail mills have increased produc. 
tion to about 70 per cent of capacity 
in some instances but controlled 
cooling and normalizing practice 
tends to lower tonnage produced. 

Freight car awards in December | 
were 17,806, compared with 23,450 
in December. Details for preceding 
months are as follows: 





1937 1936 1935 1934 
Jan. 17,806 2,050 24 152 
Feb. or 6,900 806 19,725 
March .... 632 0 30 
April 4,427 350 800 
May wards 8,900 2 717 
June ae 5,220 5,151 1,835 | 
July Rave seiala 7,229 500 19 | 
Aug. bx 00s 225 200 105 | 
Sept. TL Rs 1,750 875 1 
Oct. conta 2,210 1,250 7% 
Nov. Sik sh 1,550 100 2 
Dec. alee ss 23,450 10,050 110 
Total 64,643 19,308 23,829 


Rail Orders Placed 


Northern Pacific, 10,000 tons, to Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Bethle | 


hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


Car Orders Placed 


Canadian National Railways, 3000 box | 


cars, 300 refrigerator cars, 300 gon 


dola cars, 50 flat cars and 15 snow F 


plows, awarded to the Canadian build- 
ers. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, three passenger and 
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baggage cars, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Chicago & North Western, 150 ballast 
cars to the Roger Ballast Car Co., for 
construction by the American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York. 

Clinchfield railroad, 1100 freight cars, in- 
cluding 250 goldolas and 600 hopper 
ears placed with the American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, and 250 steel 
box cars with the Greenville Steel Car 
Co., Greenville, Pa. 

Great Northern, 500 box cars each to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
yg and American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York; 500 gondolas to Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 

Illinois Terminal, 100 gondolas and 50 
flat cars to the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Il. 

Illinois Central, 20 baggage and express 
ears, to American Car & Foundry Co. 

Louisville & Nashville, in addition to 900 
hopper cars to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, 500 hopper cars to 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., 400 hopper cars to the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, and 500 hop- 
per cars and 300 ballast cars to the 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 125 automobile 
ears of 40-ton capacity, 125 of 50- 
ton capacity and 29 passenger coaches, 
to American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 

Missouri Pacific, 1000 box cars, to Mt. 
Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, II1.; 
500 hoppers, to American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., New York; 700 gondolas, to 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh; 
25 cabooses, to Magor Car Corp., 
New York. 

Northern Pacific, 500 hopper cars to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 


Car Orders Pending 


Central of Brazil, 1000 freight cars, bids 
asked. 

Erie, 80 milk cars of passenger type, bids 
asked. 

Grand Trunk Western, 500 freight cars, 
including 200 automobile cars, 100 gon- 
dolas and 200 of another type. 


Locomotives Placed 


Pere Marquette, 15 locomotives, to Lima 
Locomotive Works, Lima, O.; 11 extra 
tenders, to American Locomotive Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., shops. 


Locomotives Pending 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas, six diesel loco- 
motives. 

Northern Pacific, 8 locomotives, bids 
asked. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York, 23 motor coaches powered 
with Hall-Scott horizontal engines, 
booked as follows: 20 from Southeast- 
ern Greyhound Lines, Lexington, Ky., 
and three, Union Bus Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Trucks Booked 


White Motor Co., Cleveland: 130 heavy- 
duty trucks for Societe Anonyme Cen- 
trale, Teheran, Iran; 36 roadbuilding 
trucks for Mexican government for 
building government railroad line in 
Yucatan. 
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Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh—With January behind 
and the Pacific coast maritime strike 
ended, the effects of the flood, and 
possibly the automotive labor con- 
troversy, pipe producers find the 
outlook considerably brighter. Rail- 
road equipment makers have been 
taking large amounts of boiler 
tubes, and most tube mills at pres- 
ent are operating at close to ca- 


pacity. Demand for oil country 
goods continues to be well main- 
tained. 

Cleveland—Little change has oc- 
curred in the general pipe market. 
Most jobbers report a satisfactory 
rate of stock turnover due to nu- 
merous small requirements from 
the building and industrial trade. 
Prices remain firm. 

Chicago—Normal railroad service 
from the South gradually is being 
restored and shipments of cast pipe, 
interrupted by Ohio river floods, are 
being renewed. New business is 
quiet, and inquiries also are re- 
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tarded by the season. Several mod- 
erate tonnages are pending. 

Boston—Merchant steel pipe buy- 
ing is heavier than usual at this 
period. Prices generally are firm. 
Wrought pipe demand is moderate- 
ly active, while cast pipe is season- 
ably dull. Demand for boiler tubes 
has improved. 

New York—Cast pipe demand is 
dull with buying in small lots at firm 
prices. Some attractive tonnages 
are being prepared for early bidding. 

Bartlesville, Okla. Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. has awarded contract 
for an extensive gas gathering sys- 
tem in the Eunice, N. Mex., field to 
J. F. Pritchard & Co. Forty-five 
miles of line will be Lindewelded. 

San Francisco—Little of import- 
ance transpired in the cast pipe mar- 
ket and new inquiries are_ slow. 
Pending business includes 172 tons 
for the treasury department, Los 
Angeles. 

Seattle—Prospects are improved, 
with shipping again available and de- 
liveries by water possible. United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., through 
H. G. Purcell, Seattle, has booked 
150 tons of cast pipe for Issaquah, 
Wash., and a small tonnage of pipe 
and fittings for Bremerton, Wash. 
Same agency is low for 200 tons of 
6 and 8 inch cast pipe for Maple- 
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wood, Oreg. Toledo, Oreg., is plan- 
ning a $100,000 water system, sub- 
ject to a special election Feb. 9. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


3760 tons, 18-inch, for piling for west 
side highway extension, below Canal 
street, New York. 

500 tons, 48 and 54-inch, electrically 
welded, for metropolitan district, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Alco Products Inec., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., low. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


150 tons, Issaquah, Wash., improvement, 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

Unstated tonnage, 850 feet of 30-inch, 
metropolitan sewerage plant, Madison, 
bmp to Alabama Pipe Co., Anniston, 
Ala. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


200 tons, 6 and 8 inch, for Maplewood, 
Oreg.; United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J., low. 

172 tons, 6-inch class 150, treasury de- 
partment, invitation 21,069, Los An- 
geles; bids opened. 

150 tons, McNeil Island, Wash., prison ex- 
tension; bids in. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 72 


Pittsburgh — Operations are back 


STAMPINGS 


Let Crosby lift from its mine of experience the better, 
cheaper, quicker way to make those new parts for 
the new industries of the century. 


Be assured that the making of over 35,000 complete 
sets of dies in the last 40 years has taught us sound 
engineering, sure methods, caution and courage in 
the development.of new parts. 


Stamping Specialists Since 1896 


An Experience You Should Not Overlook 
Send Us Your Next Specification 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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at the 95-98 per cent level with vir- 
tually all producers recovered from 
the temporary effects of the flood. 
Specifications so far this year have 
been unusually heavy and show no 
sign of slackening. Pressure has 
been exerted upon mills for deliy- 
eries, and in general, the situation 
is described as very strong. Tin 
plate remains quoted at $4.85 per 
base box, Pittsburgh. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 73 


Pressure for deliver- 
ies in strip continues strong. Auto- 
motive manufacturers other than 
General Motors’ entered _ sizable 
specifications recently, and miscel- 
laneous consumers are ordering 
steadily. Effect of General Motors 
suspensions has not been as drastic 
as anticipated a month ago. Despite 
the fact that backlogs are not as 
large as in sheets, they are far from 
depleted and outlook for immediate 
future is good. Strip continues at 
2.15¢c, base, Pittsburgh, for hot 
rolled and 2.85c, base, either Pitts- 
burgh or Cleveland, for cold rolled. 

Cleveland—While there still re- 
mains room on rolling schedules for 
first quarter delivery, new business 
has exceeded expectations of pro- 
ducers here. Hot-rolled narrow 
widths are in heaviest demand, with 
sales last month comparing favor- 
ably with December. Sellers report 
little forward buying, although most 
consumers are anxious to have their 
requirements rolled and shipped be- 
fore General Motors resume active 
operations. 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago—Strip producers have 
fairly substantial backlogs which 


will insure good operations during 
the balance of this quarter. While 
cold-rolled strip consumption. still 
is affected by reduced automotive 
operations, deliveries still extend 
about four weeks. Miscellaneous 
users of both hot and cold-rolled 
strip are making up much of the 
deficiency in automotive require- 
ments. Prices are steady on new 
business. 

Boston Hot-rolled strip ship- 
ments are heavier. Cold strip mills 
continue operating at a high rate 
with backlogs only slightly reduced, 
despite some suspension to users 
connected with the automobile in- 


dustry. 
New York—  Hot-rolled narrow 
strip is available in about three 


weeks but cold strip deliveries are 
about four weeks or more. Buying 
still reflects suspensions in automo- 
tive accessory plants. 
Philadelphia—Narrow strip de- 
liveries are easier at around three 
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weeks for both hot and cold-rolled. 
While there is relatively little new 
puying, specifications are well main- 
tained. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh—Demand for manu- 
factured wire products in many 
lines has been strong and produc- 
tion continues at a high level. The 
market has been enlivened recently 
by recurrent reports that a price 
adjustment is likely, particularly 
where various lines are considered 
out of proportion. 

Cleveland—New business from 
miscellaneous consumers keep back- 
logs on most wire products extended 
well into March. Distributors of 
merchant products are specifying 
freely for the spring trade with the 
result that shipments for such prod- 
ucts should show a marked im- 
provement during February. 

Chicago—Wire sales and specifica- 
tions continue heavy though dis- 
tributors of merchant products 
have not taken the heavy shipments 


which they are expected to accumu- 


late by spring. A pickup in the 
latter movement is looked for this 
month. Manufacturers’ wire de- 
mand continues active and shows 
little effect of the curtailment in 
automotive consumption. Mills are 
being pressed for delivery and op- 
erations are at the best rate of 
recent years. Prices of both plain 
wire and merchant products are 
steady. 

Boston — Widely diversified de- 
mand for specialties and manufac- 
turers’ wire keeps most finishing 
departments at high rate, despite 
some suspension of shipments to 
the automotive industry. Backlogs 
have not been greatly reduced. Mer- 
chant wire products are moving 
slowly. Plain wire is firm and un- 
changed at 2.80c, Worcester. 


Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 73 


With mill operations holding at 
their high rate, the great demand 
for semifinished shows no _ cessa- 
tion. The situation is aptly illus- 
trated by the recent decision of one 
nonintegrated company to construct 
its own facilities in an effort to save 
on the cost of raw material and over- 
come the likelihood of any possible 
future difficulties in obtaining ton- 
nage. Billets, blooms, sheet bars 
and slabs are quoted $34, base, Pitts- 
burgh; and common wire rods, $43 
and $45. 

Inquiry by Ford Motor Co. for 80,- 
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000 tons of rerolling billets and slabs 
is meeting little response from steel- 
makers as their own requirements 
for finishing operations are taking 
capacity production of semifinished. 
Some small lots are understood to 
have been covered. One seller is 
said to have insisted on an equal 
tonnage of carbon bars being placed 
with the billets. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 73 


New York Bethlehem Steel Co. 
is low on 1900 tons of bolts for the 
New York tunnel authority for the 
Queens-Midtown tunnel. Bethlehem 
bid approximately $195,000 with two 
other companies competing. Bay- 
onne, N. J., will open bids Feb. 10 
on 500 tons of wrought iron bolts, 





... SPECIFY “To be drawn or (extruded) 


spikes and washers and 100 tons of 
straps for municipal docks and 
bulkheads. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 74 


New York—wWith steel production 
at a continued high rate, sellers of 
ferromanganese are in receipt of 
heavy specifications. Prices are firm 
at $80, duty paid, Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. Domestic spiegeleisen ship- 
ments also well sustained, with 19 to 
21 per cent material unchanged at 
$26, Palmerton, Pa. 


Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 


Corp. has removed its New York 
office from 111 Broadway to 117 Lib- 
erty street. 





through CARBOLOY cemented carbide dies!” 


More uniform size on the wire, bar, and tubing you 
buy for use in your products, means less machining 
time, lower tool cost, less waste metal and a more 


uniform product. 


Carboloy cemented carbide dies enable you to obtain 
wire, bar, and tubing of more uniform size because 
closer tolerances can be held from start to finish of 
your order. The extremely high, wear-resistant quali- 
ties of Carboloy cemented carbide make this possible. 
Specify ‘‘to be drawn (or extruded) through Carboloy 
dies’'—and get these extra benefits at no extra cost! 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 72 


New York—Inquiries have been 
slightly heavier, led by 6000 tons for 
another section of the elevated high- 
way, New York. The steel alternate 
on the north tube of the Midtown 
tunnel is lower than cast iron bids 
for lining. If this goes steel about 
4000 tons of shapes will be required, 
in addition to considerable plate re- 
quirements. 

Boston—Structural awards have 
slumped, although inquiry is some- 
what heavier, largely for bridges and 
engineering projects. Total pending 
volume in New England is not large 
and the bulk of private work is in 
the southern section of the district. 
Plain material is 2.43%c, Boston, but 
comparatively little is being bought 
at that price for new requirements. 

Philadelphia — While the close of 
the protective period drove in con- 
siderable work, fabricators assert 
that considerable tonnage is still 
being figured. Much of this, how- 
ever, appears to be outside the im- 
mediate district. An outstanding 
award involves 5500 tons for the Vis- 
cose Co., at Front Royal, Va. 
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Pittsburgh — Awards last week 
were considerably lighter than in 
recent weeks. A_ state highway 
bridge requiring 1600 tons, in Flush- 
ing, N. Y., was placed with Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., 
and 1150 tons for a University of 
Virginia library building, also placed 
with Bethlehem Steel Corp. Pend 
ing business includes 1750 tons for 
a garage in New York and 1600 tons 
for a bridge over the Missouri river 
at Atchison, Kans. 

Cleveland—Structural fabricators 
report that although mill shipments 
have improved somewhat their op- 
erating facilities are now booked 
solid for 4 to 6 weeks. This is the 
result of numerous small awards 
placed during the last two weeks in 
January. The leading award of the 
past week went to R. C. Mahon, De- 
troit, involving 360 tons for a plant 
extension of Lima Locomotive 
Works, Lima, O. Bids are out on 
two state grade crossing elimina- 
tions at Akron, O., requiring 700 
tons. 

Chicago—Awards are lighter but 
fabricators and producers of plain 
material have moderately heavy 


backlogs. An increase in private 
building activity appears to be in 
the making and state bridge work 
is expected to be heavier with the 








approach of spring. A Mississippi 
river dam at Winfield, Mo., involv- 
ing 5000 tons of shapes, will be up 
for bids shortly. 

Birmingham, Ala.—New business 
is in small tonnages but heavy back- 
logs and orders on hand are suf- 
ficient to warrant continued ac- 
tivity at fabricating shops. Several 
contracts for bridges, mainly high. 
way, have been awarded recently. 

San Francisco The structural 
shape market was the most active 
one of the week. Close to 2000 tons 
were placed, bringing the aggre. 
gate for the year to 15,812 tons as 
compared with 10,402 tons in 1936. 
Columbia Steel Co. secured 640 tons 
for a race track grandstand at Santa 
Anita, Calif., and 636 tons for six 
bridges for the Southern Pacific Co., 
San Francisco. Plans have been 
completed and bids are expected to 
be called for within two weeks for 
the Union Station at Los Angeles, re- 
quiring from 4000 to 5000 tons. 


Seattle— While immediate demand 
was retarded by the maritime strike 
and unfavorable weather, potential 
business is of sizable proportions 
and should result in important let- 
tings within 60 days. Under new 
governmental regulations governing 
transportation of oil, steel hulls are- 
in strong demand and may result in 
important contracts shortly. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


5500 tons, plant for Viscose Co., Front 
Royal, Va., 4500 tons to Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., and 1000 
tons for power plant, to Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

1600 tons, state highway bridge WF-36-5, 
Flushing, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1200 tons, plant, American Can Co., New 
York, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

1150 tons, library building, for University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

965 tons, shops and garage, Indianapolis, 
Ind., to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 

800 tons, market buildings, for Central 
New York Regional Market authority, 
Syracuse, N. Y., to Gray Steel Corp. 

640 tons, race track grand stand, Santa 
Anita, Calif., to Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

636 tons, five crossings over Santa Clara 
River and one over Tehachapi Creek, 
Calif., for Southern Pacific Co., San 








Shape Awards Compared 











Tons 

: Week ended Feb. 6........ 17,095 

Grant offers you accuracy, dependabil- Week ended Jan. 30 ........ 64,988 
ity, gained by sixty years’ experience in Week ended Jan. 23 ........ 13,715 
mm ki f dard 4 ‘al This week, 19386 ............ 17,093 
the ma ing oO standar an specia Weekly average, 1936 ...... 21,764 
cut gears. Weekly average, 1937...... 29,239 
Weekly average, January... 31,148 

Total to date, 19386 ......... 140,890 

GRANT GEAR WORKS-Boston |__ tial to date, 1937..... 175,424 
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Francisco, to Columbia Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

610 tons, factory building, Alco-Gravure 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; Ballin- 
ger Co., Philadelphia, general contrac- 

FS plant extension, Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Lima, O., to R. C. Mahon, 
Detroit. 

350 tons, state highway bridge, Jimmy 
Lee crossing, Atlantic county, New 
Jersey, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

305 tons, state highway bridge, Delaware 
county, New York, to American Bridge 
Co. Pittsburgh; through Robert E. 
Tompkins Co. 

300 tons, bridges, Santa Fe railroad, Chi- 
cago, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 


burgh. y ; 
935 tons, state highway bridges, Cotopaxi 


and Montrose, Colo., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
210 tons, building, Du Pont interests, 


Carneys Point, Pa., to Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., which also re- 
cently booked 80 tons for the same 
project. 

210 tons, forge shop, American Locomo- 
tive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pitts. 

900 tons, pump houses for Shell Oil Co., 
California, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

900 tons, incinerator building, Rochester, 
N. Y., to F. L. Heughes & Co., Roches- 
ter. 

165 tons, oil heating plant equipment, for 
Lummus Co., Cleves, O., to Jos. T. 
Ryerson & Son Co. Inc., Chicago. 

165 tons, state highway bridge, Oxford- 
Chester highway, Orange county, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., through A. E. Ottaviano 
Inc. 

160 tons, distributing plant, Philadelphia, 
for H. J. Heintz Co., Pittsburgh, to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

159 tons, two crossings over Tehachapi 
Creek, Calif., for Southern Pacific Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Alameda Calif. 

155 tons, turbine supports, Public Utility 
Engineering & Service Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., to Minneapolis-Moline Power & 
Implement Co., Minneapolis. 

130 tons, bridge, Montague, Mass., to Bos- 
ton Bridge Works Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

125 tons, industrial structure for Wy- 
penn Oil Co., Tacoma, Wash., to Pa- 
cifle Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 

120 tons, warehouse, Interboro News Co., 
New York, to Ingalls Iron Works, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., through Turner Cost Co. 

120 tons, addition, Revere Sugar Refining 
Co., Charleston, Mass., to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

115 tons, building No. 59, Barrett Co., 
Philadelphia, to Montgomery Iron & 
Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

110 tons, school, Marion, Mass., to John 
E. Cox Co., Fall River, Mass. 

100 tons, 196-foot viaduct, Lincoln, Neb., 
to Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


6000 tons, elevated highway, 135 to 146 
streets, New York; bids due Feb. 16. 


5000 tons, Mississippi river dam No. 25, 
Winfield, Mo. 


4000 tons, North Tube Midtown tunnel, 
New York; Mason & Hanger Co., gen- 
eral contractors. 


4000 tons, cranes. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 


4000 tons, Union Station, Los Angeles; 
bids about Feb. 20. 


1750 tons, garage, for New York City 
Omnibus Co., New York. 


1600 tons, bridge over Missouri river, 
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Atchison, Kans., for states of Kan- 


sas and Missouri. 


800 tons, addition to turbine house and 


boiler house, for Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit. 

700 tons, two state grade crossings, at 
Akron, O.; bids out. 


600 tons, bridges, Fordtown, Tenn. 

550 tons, two state highway bridges and 
one railroad bridge, Schererviile and 
Rome City, Ind. 


500 tons, power station extension, for 
Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, 
Tex. 

500 tons, building, Dearborn, Mich., for 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 

450 tons, miscellaneous steel, Contracts 
D, E and F, for Overseas road and toll 
bridge district, Miami, Fla. 

400 tons, bridge, Lyme, N. H., to Thet- 
ford, Vt., for state of New Hampshire. 

359 tons, rebuilding of three subways, 
Cook county, Illinois. 

355 tons, New Jersey state bridge work, 
bids to be opened Feb. 15; three proj- 
ects are involved, comprising 135-ton 
bridge at Elberon, 135-ton bridge at 
Deal and an 85-ton project in Jersey 
City. 

300 tons, bridge over Wabash river, Lock- 
port, Ind., for Carroll county, Indiana. 

275 tons, state highway bridge, Great 
Cacapon, W. Va. 

275 tons, gates for Bartlett dam, Salt 
River project, Arizona; bids opened. 

260 tons, state infirmary building No. 
20, Raybrook, N. Y. 

250 tons, state highway 
sade, Colo. 

250 tons, Pennsylvania 
Warren county. 

200 tons, switch racks, Metropolitan wa- 
ter district, Los Angeles, specification 
2175; bids opened. 

125 tons, bridge, Attleboro, Mass. 


bridges, Pali- 


state bridge in 


Unstated, spillway gates and equipment, 
Fort Peck dam project, Montana; gen- 
eral contract to McKiernan-Tierney 


Corp., New York. 

Unstated, drum gate mechanism and con- 
trols, Arrowrock dam, Boise, Idaho, 
project; bids to bureau of reclamation, 
Denver, Feb. 10. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 73 


Pittsburgh — Projects which will 
require considerable tonnages soon 
are numerous. These include the 
Pennsylvania railroad _ electrifica- 
tion and several apartment jobs in 
Washington. Bids will be taken soon 
on the new Banksville road project, 
Pittsburgh, involving 500 tons. A 
rubbish incinerator in Rochester, 
N. Y., will require 130 tons. Be- 
cause of rising building costs, sev- 
eral federal government projects re- 
cently have either failed to draw 
bids or have resulted in the receipt 
of lowest bids which were in excess 
of estimates. 

Cleveland—Awards are confined 
to small tonnages from private 
sources. However, mills are fairly 
active making shipments on orders 
placed through January. The larg- 
est reinforcing bar award since the 








RAILROADS, as with industry in general, are looking-up 
to the steel stamping as a combined economic and 
effective method of application to their equipment or 


product. 


This freight car step—a stamping by Parish— 


additionally serves a major safety factor by imparting 
a sharp, self-cleaning tread impervious to ice, snow, grease 


and wet shoe soles. 


Parish cites this example as but one of many improve- 
ments that have been brought about through an engineer- 
ing service that likewise belongs to you... May we serve? 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts., READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 


57 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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first of the year went to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., involving 
400 tons. This was a building exten- 
sion for Saalfield Publishing Co., 
Akron, O. Among the pending list 
there is a state grade crossing elim- 
ination at Rocky River, O., suburb 
of Cleveland, requiring epproximate- 
ly 200 tons. Prices are firm. 
Chicago — Reinforcing bar ship- 
ments remain fairly heavy for this 
season, with an upward trend in 
prospect in view of pending and 
prospective building work. Sewer 
construction has helped support 
shipments, though winter weather 
has interfered less than usual with 
outdoor building. Chicago sanitary 
district shortly will place 1375 tons 
for the southwest sewage treatment 
works while additional tonnages are 
scheduled to be bought over the 
next several months. Private build- 
ing has produced few large inquiries 


lately. A steadier tone is shown in 
prices. 
Boston—Reinforcing bar demand 


is light with few major tonnages up 
for figures. Buying is mostly for 
small lots with prices unsteady. 
Bridges and engineering projects ac- 
count for the bulk of pending needs- 
which are the smallest in several 
months with an early upturn ex- 
pected. 

New York—While reinforcing bar 
buying is light inquiries are heavier 
as tunnel and elevated highway 
needs total over 1000 tons. About 
4500 tons of bars is active. Prices are 
slightly firmer. 

Philadelphia Apart from 380 
tons of bars for a school here, little 
tonnage is being figured in the local 
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warehouse market. Prices on bil- 
let bars have not yet received any 
real test, as the principal tonnages 
have been rail steel bars, in which 
weakness continues. 


San Francisco—Included among 
the larger lots of reinforcing bars 
placed were 205 tons for a building 
in San Francisco for Standard Brand 
Co., taken by Truscon Steel Co., San 
Francisco. To date this year only 
2423 tons have been booked, com- 
pared with 39,231 tons for the same 
period last year. Work on the Cen- 
tral Valley water district, California, 
is under way. A heavy tonnage of 
bars will be required but it is under- 
stood that the bureau of reclamation 
will furnish all the steel material re- 
quired, taking separate bids for it 
later. 

Seattle—Cold weather has retard- 
ed construction work causing a tem- 
porary slack in the demand for rein- 
forcing material. Both local mills 
are well supplied with orders run- 
ning ‘to the end of the first quarter. 
Business pending is not important. 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Feb. 6.......... 683 
Week ended Jan. 30 ........ 3,191 
Week ended Jan. 23 ........ 1,424 
This week, 1936 ............ 3,162 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 6,005 
Weekly average, 1937 ...... 2,716 
Weekly average January .. 3,787 
Total to date, 1936 ........ 63,581 
Total to date, 1987 .......... 16,294 

















SPOT, SEAM, PROJECTION, FLASH, FLUE, GUN 
UNITS AND SPECIAL HEATING MACHINES. 


SWIFT 
SEAM 
WELDER 


with direct motor driven 
free running rolls, operat- 
ing on self-contained pre- 
loaded cartridge type 
roller bearing. 


Swift Electric Welder Co. 


6565 Epworth Blvd. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Welding machines which are hand, hydrau- 


lic, air or cam operated including the 
following types: 
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The price structure is firm and indj- 
cations are favorable to an _ im- 
proved demand within a few weeks. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


205 tons, building, Standard Brands Co, 
San Franvisco, to Truscon Steel Co, 
San Francisco. 

154 tons, invitation 3249, treasury de- 
partment, San Francisco, to Soule Stee] 
Co., San Francisco. 

124 tons, courthouse and jail, Santa Cruz, 
Calif., to Gunn, Carle & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

100 tons, factory, North American Avia- 
tion Co., Inglewood, Calif., to  un- 
named interest. 

100 tons, section 3, Chicago sanitary dis- 
trict sewer, to Concrete Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


380 tons, school, Philadelphia, McClos- 
key & Co., that city, low on the gen- 
eral contract; these contractors, as 
noted in a previous issue, recently 
placed steel for two other schools 
in this city; rail steel bars are re- 
quired. 

318 tons, two state bridges over Big 
Tujunga Wash, Los Angeles county, 
California; bids Feb. 18. 

300 tons, building for Patton State Hos- 
pital, Calif.; bids opened. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 74 


Pittsburgh—Buying of pig iron at 
the new prices has been relatively 
light, but steady, and there are 
many indications of strength. Prices 
are steady. 

Cleveland—Producers report that 
tonnage booked at $1.50 under the 
current market has been practically 
cleared up, with a few odd lots re- 
maining. While new business at 
present is dull a rather marked im- 
provement is expected toward the 
end of this month and in March, 
when books for second quarter will 
be opened. Although the melt has 
been at a peak for the last few 
weeks, sellers’ stocks are consider- 
ably below average, due to excep- 
tionally heavy shipments during 
January. 

Chicago—Pig iron shipments are 
expected to equal or exceed those 
of January. Tractor manufacturers 
are experiencing one of the most 
active periods in history, while pig 
iron consumption by farm imple- 
ment builders is the best in seven to 
eight years. While new business is 
slightly more active, buying still is 
retarded by forward coverage last 
quarter. Prices are firm. 

Boston — Shipments exceed new 
buying, which is light. Except for 
a few larger users, melters have 
light stocks and are working off cur- 
rent incoming pig iron without ac- 
cumulation. Some at the present 
rate of melt, will take more iron 
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than estimated during the next six 
or eight weeks. 

New York—While new domestic 
inquiry is light, demand for pig iron 
is enlivened by various inquiries 
from abroad, although apparently 
primarily for feeling out the market. 
Great Britain has sent two inquiries 
recently, although no definite ton- 
nages were mentioned. Germany 
also has asked for prices on various 
grades. Scandanavia has an inquiry 
for 300 to 500 tons of No. 2 piain 
foundry; Italy and Greece for 200 
tons of foundry each, and Uraguay 
for 100 tons of foundry iron. 

Buffalo—While January failed to 
maintain the heavy volume pig iron 
shipments of December, leading 
merchants feel this was a seasonal 
condition rather than the result of 
any unusual economic factor. The 
early part of February showed a 
slight gain over January, in ship- 
ments and sales, and it is expected 
the latter half of the quarter will 
show a pronounced gain in sales. 
Twelve furnaces continue in pro- 
duction. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron shipments 
are moving briskly, with foundry 
melt expanding and steel production 
fully holding its own. New orders 
are spotty. 

Cincinnati—Pig iron shipments are 
still affected by the flood conditions. 
Specifications from foundries else- 
where in the district were normal 
with railroad detours presenting tem- 
porary handicaps to delivery. Spot 
buying was light. Most users will 
be on normal schedules this week. 

St. Louis—January shipments of 
pig iron moderately exceeded those 
of December and were the heaviest 
for the month since 1929. Despite 
the heavy movement producers 
still possess large backlogs and de- 
liveries are about equal to the daily 
average in January. There has been 
some increase in buying the past 
week or ten days. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pig iron mar- 
ket is considered strong, though pur- 
chasing is still under what it was 
the same time a month ago. Ship- 
ments are active, and iron which 
was held up by reason of the floods 
in the Ohio river valley are being 
released. Fifteen blast furnaces con- 
tinue in operation. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 73 


With practically all available bee- 
hive ovens in the Connellsville, Pa., 
district in operation, demand for 
coke from steel mills continues un- 
usually strong. Developments in 
connection with the expiration of 
miners’ contracts are being watched 
closely by all operators. The United 
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Mine Workers will open negotiations 


Feb. 17 in New York with coal com- 


pany executives. 

Domestic consumption has shown 
an increase as a result of the recent 
cold weather but aggregate demand 
so far this winter from this source 
has been disappointing. 

Active demand for foundry coke 
and a heavier call from users of 
domestic heating fuel are taxing by- 
product oven capacity and producers 
are able to add little tonnage to 
stock. 


Scrap 


Serap Prices, Page 76 


Philadelphia While scrap sup- 
plies appear slightly freer, prices 
continue strong. Steel scrap and 
the two principal grades of cast are 
unchanged, but several other grades 
have been increased, while only a 
couple of items, stove plate and 
grate bars, have been marked down. 


Export prices on No. 1 and No. 2 











RAYMOND 


Raymond Mfg. Co. 


Springs 


For fifty years Raymond has 
been producing high quality 
springs, wire forms and stamp- 
ings— 


A modern up to date plant— 
the use of high grade materials 
and careful heat treatment plus 
Raymond experience should be 
able to — and can — end your 
spring troubles. 


Let us help you with the proper 
spring design—and let us quote 
you on your requirements. 


Corry, Pa. 








The only yardstick for measuring shear knife quality 


is the amount of tonnage each knife will yield before 
A\nd in this regard, you 
will find AMERICAN shear knives to be unsurpassed... 


as numerous plant shopmen are daily experiencing in 


grinding becomes necessary. 


constant production 


AMERICAN SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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stéel continue unchanged at $18 and 
$17, respectively, dock, Port Rich- 
mond. Both of these prices con- 
tinue under the domestic quotations, 
attributed in part to the special 
freight rates allowed by railroads 
on scrap definitely designated for 
shipment abroad. 

It is estimated by reliable sources 
that in excess of 20,000 tons have 
been accumulated here for foreign 
shipment. Certain leading domes- 
tic consumers continue out of the 
market for steel, but at least one is 
expected to enter the market soon. 

The Budd compressed sheets, 4000 
tons, were recently purchased, the 
Pencoyd, Pa., consumer taking 3500 
tons and the leading Trenton, N. J., 
consumer the remainder. Prices 
were slightly higher than a month 
ago, when the Bethlehem, Pa., con- 
sumer took by far the major por- 
tion. The latest prices were around 
$18.25 to $18.35, f.o.b. Budd plant. 
The Budd company also disposed of 
150 tons of heavy breakable cast at 
$16.75 f.o.b. plant; 250 to 300 tons 
of heavy loose shoveling scrap at 
between $18 and $18.25; 50 tons of 
borings and turnings at between 
$10 and $10.25; and 75 tons of auto- 
mobile chassis scrap at $17.25 to 
$17.50. 


Pittsburgh—Mill purchasing of 


scrap has been light in this district 
but there are many indications that 
the market has _ considerable 
strength. It is rumored that steel 
on the Pennsylvania railroad list 
brought about $20.75 and that rails 
brought 


approximately $1 more. 





stocks of 


TOOL STEEL TUBING 





—The Market Week— 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie steel is re- 
ported to have brought $20.50. The 
outlook here has many complexities. 
For one thing, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get material 
into the Pittsburgh district. The 
spread between prices in other cen- 
ters, and particularly the east be- 
cause of the export situation, is 
narrower than in many years. At 
the same time, however, new open- 
hearth capacity is projected for this 
district and mills are operating at 
a high rate. A recent temporary de- 
velopment has been flood conditions, 
hampering barge movements to 
Ohio river points from the southern 
sector. 

Cleveland—Renewed strength has 
been injected into scrap markets by 
closing of the New York Central 
list. Some of its heavy melting steel 
has gone at $20 at Buffalo and in the 
valleys. 

Chicago—Scrap prices have ad- 
vanced further, with No. 1 heavy 
melting steel up 25 cents on a sale 
at $19.25. This marks a new high 
for the past 12 years. Quotations on 
a number of other grades also are 
25 to 50 cents above previous levels. 
Mill demand has been fairly heavy 
lately and at the same time sup- 
plies have continued none too plenti- 
ful. 

New York—Prices are generally 
firm but the upward movement 
seems halted for the present. Rails 
for rolling have been advanced $1 
per ton. Export loading is active 
as are domestic shipments. 

Boston—Strong demand for heavy 
melting steel for export has lifted 







e tool builders find this tubing excellent for 
vital parts where increased strength, rigidity and 
wear are important factors. @ Bisco Thi eg also 
ideal in dies for punching, forming, an id bl 
operations, Any size can be supplied, 





COMPANY 


CARBIDE TOOLS, ETC. 








prices for dock delivery 50 cents for | 


both grades. For New England de. 


livery prices have been advanced 5) | 


cents, also. Textile and heavy break. | 


able cast have advanced $1 per ton | 


on active demand. 

Buffalo—A sale of cupola cast at 
$17 is the principal item in the scrap 
market. This is the highest price 
paid for this material in the cur. 
rent movement and serves to prove 
the declaration of dealers that strict. 
ly No. 1 cast is worth $17.50 or 
more. Cast continues scarce and 
dealers are unwilling to sell short, 
Shipments are progressing steadily 
on orders for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel, sold recently at $18.75. Much 
tonnage remains to be delivered, 
however, on contracts made at low. 
er levels. 





Cincinnati—Activities in iron and | 


steel scrap are confined to ship. 
ments on old contracts to melters 
out of the high water district. 

St. Louis — Iron and steel scrap 
continues to display strength, de. 


spite little actual buying and some 
backing up of material occasioned — 


by the floods. A number of addi- 
tional advances were recorded, with 


sheets, bundled and compressed 
most affected. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Plenty of 


scrap appears available and move 
ment is picking up some. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, heavy melting 


steel still being held at $12.50 to | 
$13.50. Larger melter of heavy melt. . 


ing steel has much stock on hand 
but has been in the open market 
frequently. 

Seattle—Export inquiry is slight 
ly off due to political disturbances in 
Japan. This is believed only tem- 
porary and dealers expect an ac 
tive Oriental market within a short 
time, despite the increase in freight 
rates. Domestic demand continues 
steady. Local mills buying all de. 
sirable tonnages, No. 1 melting be 
ing quoted at $12, an advance of 50 
cents in the last pore, 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 75 








Pittsburg h—Warehouse sales | 


showed a good pick-up the past 
week and new business was well 
diversified. In a few instances it 
was believed that difficulty en 


countered by some consumers it | 
obtaining mill deliveries may have | 


been a motivating factor. Prices 
are steady. 
Cleveland—Warehouse _ distribu- 


tors report a slight decline in new 
business over the past two weeks. 
This has affected all products with 
the result that daily average sales 
are considerably below those of 4 
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Deliveries from the 
mills, particularly in_ structural 
plates and shapes have improved. 
Industrial requirements continue 
more active than demand from 
puilding trades. Prices are firm. 

Chicago—Warehouses were rela- 
tively active in January and antici- 
pate a continuation of recent gains 
compared with a year ago. Heavy 
products show the greatest increase 
in demand over last year. 

Boston — Warehouses are doing 
a good volume, showing some im- 
provement. Demand is well distrib- 
uted as to products. Specialty steels, 
including alloys, are moving well in 
numerous small lots. Prices are 
firm. 

Philadelphia—Iron and steel dis- 
tributors are enjoying a brisk busi- 
ness, with the sold-up condition of 


month ago. 


the mills diverting an increasing 
amount of tonnage to _ jobbers. 
Prices are strong. 

St. Louis—Warehouse business 


the past week or ten days is re- 
ported the best this year. Demand 
is diversified, with the general 
manufacturing trade accounting for 
the largest tonnages. Railroads are 
placing substantial orders for emer- 
gency track repairs as well as shop 
materials. 

Cincinnati—Warehouses were hard 
hit by the recent flood but main- 
tained service during the emergency 
from outside stocks. Extent of de- 
mands for rehabilitation purposes 
not yet estimated. ; 

Seattle—Business is slow, due to 
unfavorable weather and results of 
the maritime strike. Items moving 
include heavy plates, bars, heavy 
angles and structurals. Materials 
for ship repairs are in good demand. 
Prices are being maintained. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 74 


New York—Consumer buying of 
metals increased last week reflect- 
ing sharp price advances in London. 
Zine advanced $5 per ton here due 
to scarcity of supplies. Copper and 
lead were firm but tin fluctuated 
widely. 

Copper—Export copper advanced 
from around 12.65c at the end of 
the previous week to 13.15c, c.i.f. 
Heavy buying came into the foreign 
market from both consumers and 
speculators. Producers here quot- 
ed electrolytic firm at 13.00c, Con- 
necticut. 

Lead—Activity in lead gained but 
Many consumers are still reluctant 
to make fresh commitments pend- 
ing outcome of the automobile 
strike. Approximately 75 per cent 
of February requirements have been 
covered but March has only been 
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touched. Prices held at 5.85c, East 


St. Louis. 
Zinc—Prime western advanced to 


6.25c, East st. Lou's, due to the ex- 


tremely tight supply situation. 
Stocks were reduced further during 
January, according to reliable. esti- 
mates. Shipments continued active. 
Tin — The market was unsettled 
and puzzling to observers here. 
Straits spot fluctuated from 49.85c 
to 51.00c during the week. World 
visible supplies increased 234 tons 
during January. The market was 
quoted around 50.00c at the close. 
Antimony — Both Chinese and 
American spot were quoted 14.25c, 
New York. The leading domestic 
producer stated that efforts are be- 
ing made to keep peak prices not 
over 14.00c and to maintain an av- 
erage price level of about 12.00c. 


Escapes Flood Damage 


Although swirling flood waters of 
the Allegheny river at one time 
were almost a foot deep in front 
of the plant and offices of the Pitts- 
burgh Piping & Equipment Co., 
Pittsburgh, practically no damage 
resulted. 

Ample warning of the rise per- 
mitted protecting factory equipment 
in portions of the plant reached by 
the water. The works are located 
within 100 yards of the normal bank. 


Executive offices and New York 
sales offices of Swan-Finch Oil 


Corp. have been moved from 205 
East 42nd street to 30 Rockefeller 
plaza. 





Export Demand Is 


Becoming Factor 


Expanding inquiry from abroad 
for iron and steel continues. This 
has resulted in general stiffening 
of prices and in some instances in 
sharp premiums. Within the ; ast 
week a sale of tin plate at the equiv- 
alent of $5.10, Pittsburgh, or 35 
above the domestic market, is re- 
liably reported and there have been 
some sales as noted recently at the 
equivalent of $5 Pittsburgh. 

These premiums on tin plate are 
still the exception. However, the 
trend is undoubtedly upward. One 
lot of 10,000 cases is under negotia- 
tion for export. One mill quoted 
the domestic equivalent on April de- 
livery, but for July quoted 12 cents 
higher and for October an additional 
12 cents. The buyer is bargaining 
for a price comparable to the do- 
mestic market on all three deliveries. 

Hence, it is a question of delivery 
and also, it may be added, of credits, 
that governs quoted prices in many 
instances. As noted in previous is- 
sues, tin plate inquiries are now be- 
ing received from countries which 
seldom, if ever before, have entered 
the American market. 

Sheet buying for export has been 
featured by no large orders since 
early December, when Russia closed 
on approximately 25,000 tons. Rus- 
sia continues to figure, but apparent- 
ly present asking prices are proving 
too high. 

Due to the drying up of European 
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Feeds and Sets SOLID Rivets 
Automatically 





is WORK is placed over the 
locator in the anvil. The rivet 
is fed automatically into the jaws 
which are carried down by the ram. 
The head is formed underneath the 
work. A gain in strength from 10% 
to 19% is accomplished (over that 
of other type rivet joints.) 










May we send you literature des- 
cribing further the many advantages 
of this machine? 


THE TOMKINS-JOHNSON CO. 








European Office 
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“supplies, South American buyers of 
nails and barbed wire especially have 
had to turn to this country, paying 
premiums of as high as $5 in some 
instances, with even higher reported. 

Premiums have been paid in some 
instances recently for semifinished 
steel and commercial bars. One or- 
der for wire rods for the Orient has 
gone at $5 a ton above the domestic 
market, and some junk rods for Tur- 
key have been purchased at a price 
said to be higher than domestic 
market for new material only a few 
months ago. These rods, it is said, 
are used in Turkey for reinforcing 
purposes. 

Except for the purchase of about 
45,000 tons by Japan a few weeks 
ago and of approximately 7000 tons 
of foundry iron by China more re- 
cently, pig iron inquiry from abroad 
appears largely for the purpose of 
sizing up the American market. 

Scandinavia is now inquiring for 
300 to 500 tons of No. 2 piain found- 
ry, Greece and Italy are each in- 
quiring for 200 tons of foundry and 
Uraguay for 100 tons of foundry. 

The general belief is that Ameri- 
can prices, plus the ocean freight 
rate, is too high to attract much 
European business. Nevertheless, in 
view of the growing shortage abroad, 
substantial European business may 
develop later, particularly with 
ocean freight rates easing off now 
that the Argentine grain movement 
is about over and bottoms appear 
more plentiful in the Mediterranean. 

Incidentally, it is pointed out in 
this general connection that Japan’s 
large order was for iron of a clean- 
up character, which went at conces- 
sions, and that this cheap iron now 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN 


—The Market Week— 


being no longer available, may ac- 
count for Japan not having made 
any recent purchases. 


Steel Exports Top 
35 by 37 Per Cent 


XPORTS of semifinished and fin- 

ished steel products in 1936 
reached the highest total since 1930, 
with 1,221,663 gross tons, valued at 
$88,062,559, compared with 959,646 
tons exported in 1935, with value of 
$65,363,748. This is a gain of 37.8 
per cent in volume and 35 per cent 
in value. 

Exports of scrap in 1936 totaled 
1,941,031 gross tons, compared with 
2,103,959 tons in 1935. This was a 
decline of 8.1 per cent. Total ex- 
ports in 1936 were 3,162,694 tons, 
compared with 3,063,605 tons in 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 




















1936 1935 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan..... 50,489 241,564 22,695 262,740 
Feb..... 43,358 213,802 28,905 228,657 
March.. 56,720 264,337 21,470 323,017 
April... 49,621 301,987 28,866 205,341 
May.... 59,391 314,950 47,719 286,599 
June... 59,910 294,951 33,208 286,333 
July.... 47,940 296,738 31,894 296,782 
Aug. ... 60,697 295,341 32,312 247,312 
Sept. ... 59,993 235,571 53,158 244,367 
Oct.... »~ 64,509 261,882 59,473 238,350 
Nov. . 61,970 203,297 56,637 204,838 
Dec. ... 52,584 244,156 53,678 239,269 
Total . .666,838 3,162,694 470,015 3,063,605 


IRON 


HANNA PIG IRON 


BRANDS: 
Buffalo Detroit 
Susquehanna 


GRADES: 


Foundry Silvery 
Malleable Ferro-Silicon 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buffalo Detroit 


New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
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1935, decline in scrap tonnage par. 
tially balancing the gain in manu. 
factured steel exports. 

In the decade, 1927-1936, exports 
of steel, excluding scrap, reached its 
peak in 1929 at 2,480,813 tons and 
its low in 1932 at 367,151 tons. Since 
1930 total manufactured steel ex. 
ports were below 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually breaking over that mark for 
the first time in 1936. 

December manufactured steel ex. 
ports were 135,130 gross tons, com- 
pared with 127,255 tons in Novem 
ber and with 90,889 tons in Decem. 
ber, 1935. Scrap exports in Decem.- 
ber were 109,026 tons, compared 
with 76,042 tons in November and 
with 148,380 tons in December, 1935. 

Keeping pace with heavy demand 
for steel products and raw mate. 
rials for its production, imports of 
iron and steel in 1936 reached 524,- 
593 gross tons, compared with 405,- 
282 tons in 1935. A large part of 
this gain was furnished by scrap 
imports, largely from Canada, scrap 
imports in 1936 being 142,245 tons, 
compared with 64,733 tons in 1934, 
This brought total imports for 1934 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FOR CON. 
SUMPTION OF IRON AND STEEL 


PRODUCTS 

Gross Tons 
Jan. 
thru 
Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Articles 1936 1936 1936 
> Bee 10,423 10,615 165,909 
Sponge iron ...... 55 305 1,950 
Ferromanganese (1) 3,675 4,684 30,396 
Sptegeleisen ... 3,860 12,819 52,018 
Ferrochrome (2).. 21 15 67 
Ferrosilicon (3).. 50 23 526 
Other ferroalloys (4). .... Les 526 
Steel ingots, bl’ms 1 ‘ 84 
Billets (5)... 100 173 995 


Concrete reinf. bars 254 101 3,769 
Hollow bar, drill 


| ar ge 125 38 1,930 
Bars, solid, hollow 3,476 3,705 40,412 
Iron slabs ea" : 14 14 
eT ee ae 61 175 1,408 
Wire roads ..:...s 2,306: 1,222. 163 
Boiler, other plate..... ae 421 
Sheets, skelp, saw pl. 1,489 1,580 22,609 
Die blocks, blanks, 

g Pe aa 7 3 184 
Tin plate, taggers’, 

terneplate ...... 46 7 234 
Structural shapes... 5,303 5,817 59,072 
Sheet piling ...... oie as 183 2,512 
Rails, fastenings. . 597 338 7,767 
Cast iron pipe, ftgs. 225 127 928 
Mall. iron pipe ftgs. 32 1 199 
Welded pipe ...... 466 67 5,636 
Other pipe ........ 1,525 2,902 29,461 
Coeur. THee: . ... ss sk 10 1,680 
Hoops, bands ..... 1,670 2,365 24,015 
Barbed wire ...... 1,529 480 15,237 
Round iron, stl. wire 417 437 4,962 
Tele. and tel. wire...... 1 38 
Flat wire, strips... 289 214 2,886 
Wire rope, strand. 180 171 2,421 
ther WIS ns 4.25. 259 49 2,042 
Nails, tacks, staples 704 531 20,952 
Bolts, nuts, rivets. 23 68 516 
Horse, mule shoes 61 5 426 
Cast’gs and forg’gs 205 221 1,480 








Total 38,514 49,466 524,593 
Iron and steel scrap 14,070 12,504 142,245 


52,584 61,970 666,638 





GRAND TOTAL... 


(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome 
content; (3) silicon content; (4) alloy 
content; (5) new classes. No compara- 
ble figures for previous year. 
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to 666,838 tons and for 1935 to: 470;- 


015 tons. 
Imports in December were 52,584 
gross tons, made up of estat tons 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON: 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Gross Tons) 


Articles 
ES 3,091 289 5,316- 
Ferromanganese, a 

spiegeleisen .. 13 9 , 166: 
*Other ferroalloys 382 107 ; 2,486- 
Ingot, blooms, etc. 2,359 2,773 21,400 
OS 54 52 1,010 
**Bars, concrete 721 135 3,592: 
+Bars, other steel 5,778 4,253 52,061 
mre. fO08....... 1,467 3,493 34,872 
Boiler plate 133 360) 3,506, 
Other pl, not fab. 21,967 10,894 92,375. 
MR 4,368 16,549 70,157 
Iron sheets, galv. 244 159 1,753; 
Steel sheets, galv. 6,250 6,93: 61,455 
Steel sheets, blk. 10,489 17,347 140,157 
Iron sheets, black 308 704 6,962 
Strip, cold-rolled 1,828 1,848 22,664 
Strip, hot -"* 3,392 4,158 39,247 

in late an nae 
#4 taggers” tin 24,360 20,577 235,583: 
Terneplate e 306 256 3,298 
Tanks, exe. lined 1,794 908 21,574 
Shapes, not fab. 7,275 4,968 62,077 
Shapes, fab. . 3,187 2,047 **21,424 
Plates, fabricated 242 228 3,401 
Metal lath , 111 95 957 
Frames, sashes. 128 71 ; 871 
+#Sheet piling... 55 92 2,830 
%Rails, 60 1b... 4,353 7,148 67,568 
% Rails, und. 60 1b. 482 233 5,887 
Rail fastenings. . 794 720 7,987 
Switches, frogs, etc 74 70 1,737 
Railroad spikes. 115 195 2,383 
R.R. bolts, nuts . 45 59 _794 
Boiler tubes, smls 591 725 6,951 

Do, welded F 23 1 434 
Casing and oil- 

ine pipe, smls. 4,633 4239 25,723 

Do. welded... 39 286 2,675 


Seamless bik. pipe, 
other than casg. 
Mall. iron scrwd. 


446 428 3,925 


i fittin at 380 288 3,657 
eetiron 4 220 159 2,092 
Cast iron pres.do 1,839 1,367 11,946 
Cast-iron soil do. 417 478 5,944 
Welded steel pipe 1,502 962 11,112 
Welded wr.-iron 

ian s 206 97 2,537 
welded galv. steel 
AR a Ae 2,091 969 10,296 
wetted galv. wr.- . 
iron pipe .... 67 59 1,260 
Riveted iron or 
steel pipe & fits. pe hg 75 1,124 
Iron or steel wire 2,594 2,118 25,211 
Galvanized wire. 2,795 1,517 22,147 
Barbed wire . 4,769 2,237 34,042 
Woven-wire f’ne’g 376 247 2,605 
Do screen ...... 119 104 1,130 
Wire rope .. 292 246 3,256 
Other wire & mfrs. 832 363 5,259 
Wire nails 890 337 7,799 
Horseshoe nails. 78 70 736 
7acks .. 31 17 325 
Other nails, staples 266 138 2,230 
Bolts, etc. . 734 598 6,764 
Tron castings. ek 742 402 7,072 
Steel castings . 308 161 3,282 
Car wheels, axles 1,152 661 8,299 
Horseshoes, calks 3 2 121 


Iron and _ steel 
forgings, n.e.s. 413 


Tot. gross tons 135,130 


175 3,859 
127,255 1,221, 663 











Iron and _ steel 

Se 103,298 69,113 1,881,983 
Tin plate scrap. 582 780 14,375 
Waste-waste tin 

NE ans aes 5.146 6,149 44,673 

Total, scrap.. 109,026 76,042 1,941,03i 





GRAND TOTAL 244,156 203,297 3,162,634 


*New class. No comparable figures for 
previous year. 

**New class. Previously included un- 
der former classification “Steel bars.” 
+New class. Includes alloy, non-alloy, 
and stainless steel bars (excepting con- 
crete reinforcement bars). 

ttNew class. Previously included with 
‘Frames and Sashes.” 

%Previously shown at “50 pounds.” 
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of scrap and 38,514 tons of manu- 
factured steel. This compares with 
61,970 tons in November, including 
12,504 tons of scrap and 49,466 tons 
of manufactured steel. Total im- 
ports in December, 1935, were 53,- 
678 tons. 


ORIGIN OF DECEMBER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man- Ferro- 





Iron Pig ganese man- 
ore iron ore ganese 
Norway + 20,887 100 2,959 
Sweden ..... 20/885 Rene sc aee ee 
United Kingd. aye RS ae 
COnAGe .<... 105 367 
SN 5 os acere 33,000 . 5,289 
ars ee 107,100 
Mexico SSSA a 
Australia DU vote & a's 
fog 200 9 
Netherlands . ..... 1,898 279 
ee ES Sree 3,108 1: 5,663 
pescren 6Imd.. ..... 4,750 8,559 
on what sas 7 106 
I cc ck xe o s.'s 6 3,885 His 
SE RN is ceca «seek 11,745 
Pe, Soa Saks ae 236 
aor 4? 
* a ae eam ks Gy er ee en Fy 53 
Total 188,511 10,423 45, 157 3,675 
Sheets, 
skelp Struc- Hoops 


and tural Steel and 
Sawplate steel bars bands 


United King. . 10 ey 
Belgium 861 4,188 2,551 1,146 
a. ae 14 xd 471 466 
Germany .... 600 123 57 48 
Sweden ..... ee 326 10 
Canaca ..... 1 ae NE Sea ee 
Czechoslo- 

UA ane ap 15 Mid hes 
PEE aka Cm ee . Pee ee 

OE nis bers “4, 489 5, 303 3,476 1,670 


Siciiniee 


Boston — Machine tool plants in 
New England, operating near ca- 
pacity in most instances, are fre- 


quently booked two to three months 
ahead. While buying has declined 
somewhat, volume is higher than 
expected following heavy orders 
taken before Jan. 1. Most machin- 
ery being bought is for replacement. 
A Worcester plant has booked about 
$60,000 of business for the navy. 
Rehabilitation contracts placed and 
pending by several New England 
paper, textile and other industrial 
plants for new boilers, fuel and pow- 
er units with miscellaneous equip- 
ment total a large sum. 

Cleveland — Demand for machine 
tools, especially lighter types, con- 
tinues brisk. Screw machine manu- 
facturers report active inquiries and 
sales. Deliveries in most cases re- 
main: deferred with production in 
Cincinnati district hampered by 
flood conditions. Sellers of machine 
tools for automotive plants are 
marking time until outcome of the 
current strike is known. Some sup- 
pliers anticipate few major changes 
in General Motors cars for 1938 be- 
cause delay in production has built 
up backlogs delivery of which will 
not allow time for extensive rede- 
signing and retooling. 

Seattle—Unfavorable weather has 
delayed outdoor operations and is 
retarding potential business. Open- 
ing of shipping will increase lum- 
ber operations and logging will re- 
sume as soon as snow disappears. 
Replacements will be needed in 
these industries. L. A. Baumhover, 
Portland purchasing agent, will 
open bids Feb. 11 for a quantity of 
copper water tubing. Bellingham, 
Wash., is in the market for a rock 


crusher. 





HEPARD NILE 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 


358 ScHUYLER AvENUE, MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 





| A Complete 
Line of 

Cranes and 
Hoists 
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ALLIANCE, O.—City plans improve- 
ments to water supply system, at a cost 
of over $100,000. W. D. Sponseller, Al- 
liance, is engineer. 


BARBERTON, O.—Sun Rubber Co. is 
taking bids for construction of a plant 
addition. 


BARBERTON, O.—City is taking bids 
for construction of sewage disposal plant 
and pumping station. Fred Marvin 
is mayor and engineers are Barstow & 
Lefeber Inc., 31 North Summit street, 
Akron, O. 


CIRCLEVILLE, O.—City is preparing 
preliminary plans for construction of 
a sewage disposal plant costing $75,000, 
and bids probably will be asked around 
May 1. Application has been filed for 
PWA aid. William J. Graham is mayor 
and engineer is Floyd Browne, Marion, 
O. (Noted Jan. 18.) 


COLDWATER, O.—Village is consider- 
ing construction of a sewage disposal 
plant, estimated to cost $98,000. Maturi- 
ty is dependent on PWA approval. Arnold 
H. Schoch is mayor and Burgess & Niple, 
568 East Broad street, Columbus, are 
engineers. 


DELPHOS, O.—City has made tentative 
plans for construction of a municipal 
light plant to cost $390,000. Three gen- 
erators, each driven by a separate diesel 
engine, two of 1050 horsepower or 730 
kilowatt-hours capacity, and one of 875 
horsepower or 600 kilowatt-hours capaci- 
ty, will probably be installed. Carl Simon, 
Van Wert, O., engineer, has been author- 
ized to prepare detailed plans and spe- 
cifications. Mortgage revenue bonds to 
be repaid out of plant earnings will fi- 
nance the construction. (Noted Steel, 
Oct. 12, 1936.) 


HAMILTON, O.—City will take bids 
about Feb. 15 for construction of light 
plant addition to cost $50,000. Russell 
P. Price is city manager, and engineer 
is Froelich & Emery Engineering Co., 
Second National Bank building, To- 
ledo, O. 


HOPEDALE, O.—Village is consider- 
ing construction of water plant to cost 
about $60,000. J. R. Patrick is mayor. 
Maturity of plans is dependent on financ- 
ing. 


JACKSON, O.—Globe Iron Co. plans 
extensive improvements and repairs to 
its furnace property, to include installa- 
tion of a 20 x 90-foot hot blast stove 
and dewatering equipment. John E. 
Jones is president. 


KENT, O.—Ferry Machine Co. plans 
construction of a 1-story, 40 x 170-foot 
factory costing around $40,000. Archi- 
tect is C. G. Kistler, 105 East Main 
street. 


LIMA, O.—West Farm Bureau Rural 
Electric Co., 620 East Broad street, Co- 
lumbus, is taking bids due Feb. 15 for 
erection of 175 miles of rural transmis- 
sion lines in Auglaize and Mercer coun- 
ties. REA has allotted $175,000. Carl 
Frye is engineer. 


MANSFIELD, O.—Local 3-story plant 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
was damaged by fire recently. 


PAINESVILLE, O.—Light Alloys Co. 
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plans to rebuild its 1-story, 60 x 200-foot 
aluminum castings plant which was 
damaged by fire recently. Cost of reno- 
vation will be over $40,000. Otto Harer 
is president. (Noted STEEL, Jan. 25.) 


OHIO CITY, O.—City has extended 
original date of Feb. 5 for bids for 
construction of power and light plant, 
32 x 48 feet. Bids are being taken on 
two 150-horsepower and one 75-horse- 
power diesel engines and auxiliaries. 
Total cost is estimated at $44,900. M. L. 
Skinner is mayor and Carl J. Simon, Van 
Lv O., is engineer. (Noted STEEL, Feb. 


SALEM, O.—Ohio Edison Co. plans 
construction of a new indoor substation 
at Salem, to cost over $100,000. 


TROY, O.—City is taking bids due 
noon Feb. 16 for various light plant 
equipment. George L. Smith is service 
director, and Froelich & Emery Engi- 
neering Co., 410 Second National Bank 
building, Toledo, is engineer. 


UTICA, O.—Village is considering con- 
struction of sewage disposal plant, and 
a bond issue may be submitted at the 
next election. W. F. Babb is mayor. 


WEST JEFFERSON, O.—Village is con- 
sidering installation of water softening 
plant and an application for WPA aid 
will be filed. Engineer is Jennings-Law- 
rence, 536 Rowlands building, Columbus. 


New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—E. B. Stimpson Co., 
70 Franklin avenue, plans to build a 2- 
story, 87 x 97-foot plant. Architects 
are Allmendinger & Schlendorf, 356 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 


NEW YORK—Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric System, room 2401, 61 Broadway, 
will spend around $4,000,000 during 1937 
for construction work in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Maryland. 


NEW YORK—Norma Machinery & Spe- 
cialty Co. Inc. has been incorporated to 
operate a machine shop. Correspondent 
is Theodore W. Richie, 276 Fifth av- 
enue. 


New Jersey : 


MANVILLE, N. J.—Johns-Manville 
Corp., 22 East Fortieth street, New York, 
manufacturer of roofing and building 
materials and insulation products, plans 
extensions and improvements in power 
plant at its branch works at Manville, 
to include installation of additional 
equipment. Additions may also be built 
to the manufacturing plant, in which mo- 
tors and controls, conveyors, and other 
equipment would be installed. Total 
cost will be around $1,000,000. 


NEW YORK—New York Steam Corp., 
130 East Fifteenth street, plans to build 
a 2-story steam power generating plant 
at 37 Sutton place, to cost around $40,- 
000, with equipment. Architect and en- 
gineer is W. H. Paine, care of the com- 


pany. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—Moore Steam 
Turbine Corp. plans improvements to its 
plant at cost of about $150,000. 


Pennsylvania 


DUBOISTOWN, PA.—Borough plans 
construction of a sewage treatment plant 





and distribution system estimated to 
cost $45,000. 


EAST McKEESPORT, PA.—School dis- 
trict of borough is taking bids, due 8 
p. m. Feb. 12, for installation of a gas- 
driven motor generator light plant in 
the high school building. Architect is 
Conrad C. Compton, Fourth street and 
Thompson avenue, Donora, Pa. 


ERIE, PA.—Bucyrus-Erie Co., W. R. 
Eichert, general superintendent, 1202 
West Twelfth street, will let contract 
soon for construction of a 1-story fac- 
tory addition. Estimated cost is $40,- 
000. 


PITTSBURGH—Pennsylvania Electric 
Repair Co., 129 First avenue, plans to 
build a 1- and 2-story, 175 x 175-foot 
plant at 1001 Saw Mill Run boulevard. 
Architect is P. R. Scheuneman, Magee 
building, and estimated cost is $65,000. 


WEST MIDDLESEX, PA.—Borough is 
taking bids due 8 p. m., Feb. 18, for 
various sewage disposal plant materials 
and equipment, including a chlorinator 
and two motor-driven vertical centrifugal 
pumps. Morris Knowles Inc., Westing- 
house building, Pittsburgh, is engineer. 


WILKINSBURG, PA.—Stainless Steel 
Specialties Inc. was formed recently to 
deal in steel sheets, rods, etc. Incorpora- 
tors are Max and Jane Hirsch and Tay- 
lor H. Beech. 


Michigan 


ADRIAN, MICH.—Plant of F. W. Pren- 
tice Co., manufacturer of outdoor furni- 
ture, was badly damaged by fire recent- 
ly. 


DETROIT—Square D Co., 6060 Rivard 
street, will let contracts soon for con- 
struction of a 2-story factory addition 
to cost around $35,900. Giffels & Vallet, 
Marquette building, are engineers. 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Olofsson Tool 
& Die Co. has been incorporated. Cor- 
respondent is Gustav A. Olofsson, 208 
Kedzie street. 


JACKSON, MICH.—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., will construct a 
multi-story plant, 150 x 650 feet, for 
manufacturing tires and tubes at Jack- 
son. Motors and controls, regulators, 
conveyors, electric hoists and _ other 
equipment will be installed. Austin Co., 
Curtis building, Detroit, has general con- 
tract. Total cost will be around, §3,- 
000,000. : 


NILES, MICH.—Garden City Fan Co. 
shop and power plant were damaged by 
fire recently. 


WELLS, MICH.—Delta Chemical & Iron 
Co., G. C. Craver, general manager, 
plans to rebuild its plant which was 
recently damaged by fire. 


YPSILANTI, MICH.—City plans instal- 
lation of a water treatment and iron 
removal unit at municipal waterworks 
plant. Estimated cost is $70,000. 


Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, will expand its 
plant at Springfield. General contract 
has been awarded. 


Indiana 


EDWARDSPORT, IND.—Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Indiana will construct an ad- 
ditional wing at the power plant at Ed- 
wardsport, to house two new steam gen- 
erating units. Approximately $360,000 
will be spent. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Rustless Iron & Steel 
(Please turn to Page 94) 
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HEVI DUTY 
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Send for Bulletin 931A — It Describes 
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4 NEW ADVANTAGES 
Te ae Precision! 
Speed! 

Capacity! 
Safety! 


NEW MEDART 


CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC 
STRAIGHTENING and POLISHING 
Bar, Tube and Wire Machines 


Precision—Assured by Alloy Steel Rolls set 
in Medart-Timken Bearings .. . Speed—Up to 
80 feet per minute . . . Capacity—From 1/8 to 
. Safety—Driving gears completely 
Send for detailed information. 






te 
e-.. . 
> 4 


8 inches . . 
enclosed ... 


THE MEDART COMPANY « General Offices 
and Works: 3520 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


_-MEDART_ 











(Continued from Page 92) 
Co., 1001 Edison Highway, is receiving 
bids for construction of a mill building. 
H. A. Brassert, Chicago, is construction 
engineer in charge. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Glenn L. Martin 
Co., airplane manufacturer, plans to in- 
stall motors and controls, transformers 
and accessories, regulators, conveyors, 
electric hoists and other equipment in 
new plant addition in the Middle River 
district. Total cost will be $2,000,000. 
Taylor & Fisher, 1912 North Calvert 
street, Baltimore, are architects. (Noted 
Steel, Feb. 1.) 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, will take 
bids until Feb. 12 for a gasoline engin- 
driven centrifugal pump, schedule 9880, 
for delivery Puget Sound; a _ motor- 
driven engine lathe, schedule 9892, for 
delivery San Diego, Calif.; and a uni- 
versal milling machine, schedule 9894, 
for delivery Washington. The bureau 
will accept bids until Feb. 16 for mis- 
cellaneous motor-driven centrifugal 
pumps, schedule 9900, for delivery vari- 
ous coast points. 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of _ supplies 
and accounts, Navy department, will take 
bids Feb. 9 for two motor-driven lathes, 
schedule 9934, delivery Newport, R. L.; 
Feb. 12 for a motor-driven turret ma- 
chine, schedule 9913, delivery Brooklyn, 
an engine-driven electric generator, 
schedule 9927, and a drop forge trim- 
ming press, schedule 9910, delivery Bos- 
ton; Feb. 16 for a motor-driven alligator 
shear machine, schedule 9908, delivery 
Brooklyn, and a motor-driven grinding 
and buffing machine, schedule 9911, de- 
livery Mare Island, Calif.; Feb. 19 for a 
motor-driven boring and drilling ma- 
chine, schedule 9918, and seamless steel 
tubing, schedule 9928, both for delivery 
Mare Island. 


Florida 


ORLANDO, FLA.—City plans to build 
a steam electric light and power plant 
costing $600,000. Robert & Co., Bona Al- 
len building, Atlanta, Ga., is engineer. 


Kentucky 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Munns Bros. will 
rebuild packing plant near Lexington, 
recently damaged by fire. 


Louisiana 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Equitable 
Equipment Co., dealer, 410 Camp street, 
is in the market for generating sets of 
250 kilowatts, 300 to 350 kilowatts, and 
400 kilowatts, all 2300-volt, 3-phase, 
60-cycle. The company is looking for 
turbines of 750 kilowatts, and 600 to 
750 kilowatts. 


WINNSBORO, LA.—City plans con- 
struction of a waterworks plant costing 
$50,000. Swanson-McGraw, Balter build- 
ing, New Orleans, are engineers. 


Mississippi 


OXFORD, MISS.—Board of aldermen 
will receive bids Feb. 15 for a 750-horse- 
power electric generating unit with aux- 
iliary equipment, W. T. Chandler is city 


North Carolina 


ENKA, N. C. — American Enka Co. 
is completing plans for construction of 
an addition to steam powerhouse at its 
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rayon mill. Construction will begin soon. 
Cost will be over $50,000. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — Newman Ma- 
chine Co. Inc., dealer, is in the market 
for two engine lathes, 16, 18, or 20- 
inch, by 10 or 12 feet; an 18 or 20-inch 
shaper; and a universal milling machine. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — Wilbur J. 
Carter plans construction of a power- 
house at a local rayon weaving mill, 
at a cost of $250,000. Contract for the 
building has been awarded to Charles 
W. Angle Inc., Greensboro. 


KINSTON, N. C. — City plans exten- 
sions to municipal power plant and wa- 
terworks. Cost is estimated at $100,000. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Selected 
Dairies Inc., recently organized by Thur- 
mond Chatham and T. Holt Haywood, 
plans remodeling building on Summit 
street and installing new machinery. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—State board of 
health, room 423, state office building, 
will receive bids Feb. 10 for construc- 
tion of sewage disposal plant. Archi- 
tect is James B. Urquhart, 610 Central 
Union building, Columbia. 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. — Sonoco Prod- 
ucts Co., manufacturer of paper and 
paper products, is starting an expansion 
program to cost between $400,000 and 
$500,000. Additions will include a _ two- 
story, 125 x 425-foot extension to pres- 
ent plant and a new boiler plant. Fiske- 
Carter Construction Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C., has general building contract. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.—City will re- 
ceive bids about Feb. 15 for construction 
of a water softening plant. John Pearson 
is superintendent of water and light 
plants. 


West Virginia 


NEW CUMBERLAND, W. VA.—Duraloy 
Foundry plant was damaged by fire 
recently during the flood. 


Virginia 


ALTA VISTA, VA.—Lane Co., E. M. 
Lane, president, plans a $100,000 expan- 
sion of its plant for manufacturing fur- 
niture. 


FRANKLIN, VA. — Chesapeake-Camp 
Corp. plans installation of heavy-duty 
motors and controls, transformers and 
other power substation equipment, con- 
veyors, electric hoists and other equip- 
ment in new pulp and board mill at 
Franklin. Cost will be about $3,000,000. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
engineers. 


GLASGOW, VA.—Blueridge Co. plans 
installation of motors and _ controls, 
regulators, conveyors and other equip- 
ment in addition to woolen mills. Cost 
will be over $250,000. The Ballinger 
Co., 105 West Twelfth street, Philadel- 
phia, is engineer. 


NORFOLK, VA.—Henry Walke Co., 
dealer, is in the market for a belt driven 
lathe with a 20-inch swing. 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA.—City has vot- 
ed $92,400 bonds as part of cost of pro- 
posed $168,000 sewage disposal plant. 


WYTHEVILLE, VA.—R. P. Johnson, 
dealer, is in the market for the follow- 
ing machinery: A 125 to 150-horsepower 
boiler; 50-horsepower stationary engine; 
and a gang lath machine with bolter and 
trimmer. 


Missouri 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Springfield Gas 
& Electric Co. plans to expand and im- 
prove its local steam-operated electric 
power plant. A new 12,500-kilowatt steam 
turbogenerator unit with accessories, ex- 
citer, high pressure boiler and other 
equipment will be installed. Cost will be: 
close to $650,000. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Didion Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated at 7821 Alabama 
avenue, and will manufacture gray iron 
castings. Paul P. Didion is president. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Killark Electric Co., 
3940 Easton avenue, manufacturer of 
electric conduit fittings, will construct a 
1-story addition costing $50,000. Joseph 
Desloge is president. 


UNIVERSITY CITY, MO.—St. Louis 
County Water Co., 6600 Delmar houle- 
vard, plans to construct a $500,000 wa- 
ter filter plant at Hog Hollow road, with 
a capacity of 36,000,000 gallons per day. 


Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—City plans 
building an addition to its water filtra- 
tion plant at a cost of $150,000. PWA 
aid is being sought. Burns & McDon- 
nell, 107 West Linwood boulevard, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., are engineers. 


Oklahoma 


TULSA, OKLA.—City plans improve- 
ments to city water system, to include 
installation of 20,000,000-gallon pump 
at Mohawk pumping station. Total cost 
will be around $330,000. W. F. Graham 
is water commissioner, T. A. Penney is 
mayor. 


Texas 


DALLAS, TEX.—Wirt Davis, Repub- 
lic Bank building, has been authorized 
to appoint a committee to organize a 
company to be known as Southland Paper 
Mills Ine. Construction of a $5,000,000 
plant with a daily initial capacity of 
150 tons of newsprint is planned. 


HARLINGEN, TEX.—Fidelity Products 
Co., Brownsville, Tex., subsidiary of Wes- 
son-Oil-Snowdrift Co., Canal Bank build- 
ing, New Orleans, plans construction 
of a cottonseed oil mill, probably pow- 
ered by a diesel engine unit. Total cost 
is estimated at $150,000. 


Wisconsin 


BEAVER DAM, WIS.—Malleable Iron 
Range Co., stove and range manufac- 
turer, will build a third story addition 
to its plant. 


CORNELL, WIS.—Chippewa County 
Co-operative Electric Co. will erect rural 
transmission lines, and has_ received 
REA approval. If power is not leased 
a new diesel engine generating plant 
may be constructed. Banister Engineer- 
ing Co., 556 North Prior avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn., is engineer. 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—Manitowoc Ship- 
building Corp. will build an addition to 
the welding unit of its machine shop, 
at an estimated cost of $50,000, with 
equipment. Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
Milwaukee, has the general designing 
and construction contract. 


MAYVILLE, WIS.—Maysteel Products 
Inc. was organized recently, and has 
taken over the manufacturing plant for- 
merly used by the Wisconsin Radiator 
Furniture Co. to manufacture’ sheet 


(Please turn to Page 96) 
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NEW NIAGARA ..:... SHEARS 


New Niagara Series HL Power Squaring Shears are modern 





production machines designed for accuracy, more strokes 
NIAGARA per hour, operating convenience, safety, long life and de- 
pendability. Included in their features are: 


High tensile cast iron combined flat cutting of narrow _ strips 


with steel plate construction 


I Nisgara toggle operated steel 

e rement alnave c: 7 
] 4 point ngageme nt sleeve clutch hold-down 
with built-in single stroke mech 
anism giving more strokes per 


. Massive cast bed, keyed and 


—= t hour 


. ARA bolted to housings 
All 
JIACARA ce : . 

lriangular section steel torsion 7 : 
resisting crosshead Enclosed drive gear train mount 
ed on anti-friction bearings 

Unobstructed vision of cutting running in oil 

line 

Full accessibility at rear for con 





venience and safety of operator 


Low crosshead slope assures 


PRESSES 
SHEARS 


NIAGARA MACHINE AND TOOL WORKS MACHINES 


Factory: Buffalo, N. Y. Branches: New York, Detroit for Sheet Metal Work 


More Strokes Per Hour 

















waa STRONG Sieve | |Z 
annealing, case CA RL I & L E sizes of Oven, 


S TEWAR { | 
bardening, car- Pot, Continuous, 1 
burizing, forg- & and Specral INDUSTRIAL 

ing, cyaniding, Bw Types for Elec. FURNACES OF ALL KINDS 
lead hardening MMOND tric, Oil or Gas Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 1106 S. Central Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 

& oil tempering. 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. application. Canada Factory: 321 Weston Rd., S., Toronto ¢ New ork Office: 11 W. 42nd St.,N.Y. 















































IN BUILDING AND DESIGNING ELECTRIC 














LEADERS y 
AND COMBUSTION FURNACES, KILNS AND OVENS. / E——— 
HOME OFFICE: DETROIT—BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA °° HOLCROFT 
CANADA: WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, LTD. WALKERVILLE, ONT. wo me 


; a 
—/ DETROIT: MICH. 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACES SC REENRN - 


OVENS d DRYERS 
NE ¥ Perforated Metal 
WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 
furnaces of all descriptions. 
308 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. | 5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 


BURNER EQUIPMENT 
a SS Bee 
Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal 
Flinn & Dreffein Co. 
New York Office—i14 Liberty St. 












































2413 W. Magnolia St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oil, City and Natural Gas Coal and Coke 
ATING 


[PENNSYLVANIA [NDUSTRIAL [ENGINEERS 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for Displacing Harringto a) & 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 
metal products for the automotive, in- 
dustrial and agricultural fields. L. P. 
McIntosh, formerly of Milwaukee, is 
president. 


MILWAUKEE—General Foundries Co., 
2570 North Thirty-second street, will 
make repairs at once to its casting 
cleaning room, badly damaged by fire 
recently. 


MILWAUKEE—John Graf Co., 2137 
West Greenfield avenue, will build a 
new 1-story plant, 100 x 155 feet, at 4100 
West Greenfield avenue. George J. 
Meyer Mfg. Co., Cudahy, Wis., has the 
first machinery contract. 


MILWAUKEE—Chain Belt Co., 1600 
West Bruce street, will build a new 
machine shop unit, 100 x 155 feet, at 
its West Milwaukee plant, and general 
contract for erection of superstructure 
has been awarded to Selzer-Ornst Co., 
6222 West State street. Total esti- 
mated cost is $200,000. 


MILWAUKEE—Milcor Steel Co., West 
Burnham street, plans to install motors 
and controls, electric hoists, conveyors, 
cranes and other equipment in new addi- 
tion to its sheet metal products plant. 
Cost will be close to $1,000,000. Milcor 
Steel is a subsidiary of Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. 


NEILLSVILLE, WIS.—Clark County 
Electrification Co-operative has been or- 
ganized and will seek federal aid for 
erecting rural transmissiion lines. 


WEST BEND, WIS.—Plant of Pick 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of automotive 
replacement parts and accessories, was 
damaged recently by fire. Repairs will 
be made immediately. Carl Pick is 
president. 


Minnesota 


LAKE CRYSTAL, MINN.—Voters on 
Jan. 12 approved issuance of $45,000 
bonds to finance construction of a mu- 
nicipal light plant. 


ST. PAUL—Atlas Mfg. Co., H. B. Hy- 
ams, manager, manufacturer of steel 
racks and other display equipment, has 
moved to a large factory at Eustis and 
Robbins streets, where additional ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


ST. PAUL—Valley Iron Works Inc., 
producer of gray iron castings, will con- 


struct a 1-story plant addition and 
install additional equipment. General 
building contract has already been 
awarded. 

North Dakota 


DICKINSON, N. DAK. — Pittsburgh 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


Coal Mining Co. plans immediate rebuild- 
ing of its new processing plant which 
was recently damaged by fire. New 
machinery was also damaged. 


GRAND FORKS, N. DAK.—Northern 
States Power Co., South Third street and 
15 South Fifth street, Minneapolis, plans 
to install an additional 4000-horsepower 
generating unit and new boilers in its 
plant. 


South Dakota 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK.—Northern 
States Power Co., 15 South Fifth street, 
Minneapolis, plans construction of an 
electric power substation to cost over 
$40,000 with equipment. 


Iowa 


GRUNDY CENTER, lIOWA—Grundy 
County Electric Co-operative association, 
Luther Brindle, secretary, will take bids 
soon for erection of rural electrification 
lines in parts of Grundy, Marshall, Har- 
din and Black Hawk counties. A fund 
of $100,000 has been secured through 
federal aid. 


KEOKUK, lOWA—Keokuk Electric Met- 
als Co., producer of ferrosilicon, silvery 
iron, etc., plans to construct a 2-story 
plant addition. 


Nebraska 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale Inc., 122 East Forty-second street, 
New York, plans construction of a plant 
and warehouse, estimated to cost $100,- 
000. 


ORD, NEBR.—North Loup Hydroelec- 
tric & Irrigation district, E. H. Dunmire, 
engineer and manager, Ord, plans con- 
struction of a hydroelectric generating 
plant on Loup river, Valley county. Pow- 
er substations, transmission lines and 
switching stations will be included in the 
project. Total cost will be around §$2,- 
000,000, and federal aid in financing has 
been secured. Black & Veatch, 4706 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., are engi- 
neers. 


Colorado 


DURANGO, COLO.—City will hold elec- 
tion in April to vote on construction of 
proposed sewage disposal plant to cost 
$50,000. Aid from PWA probably will be 
sought. J. W. McCullough, Majestic 
building, Denver, is engineer. 


PUEBLO, COLO.—City plans new sew- 
age disposal plant construction to cost 
around $500,000, and has applied for a 


New Plant Trimmed With 18-8 Stainless Steel 





M ORE than 3800 pounds of stainless steel, manufactured by the American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., were used on the exterior of the Cudahy 
Packing Co.’s new plant at Albany, Ga. All of the cornices and coping are formed 


of 18-8 stainless. 
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Albany Sheet Metal Products Co. was the fabricator 


PWA loan and grant of that amount. 
Black & Veatch, 4706 Broadway, Kansas 
City, Mo., are engineers. 


Montana 


SIDNEY, MONT.—Lower Yellowstone 
Rural Electrification association, Lief 
Erickson, secretary, Sidney, plans erec- 
tion of rural transmission lines costing 
$115,000, to be financed through federal 
aid. R. H. Miller, Montana state con- 
servation board, Butte, Mont., is engi- 
neer. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Liquid Carbonic Pa- 
cific Corp. Ltd., 2690 East Twelfth 
street, will construct a factory addition 
at a cost of $30,000. Blaine Noice, 5436 
Carlton Way, is engineer. 


LOS ANGELES—Johnson Wire & Steel 
Co., Worcester, Mass., will build a new 
factory at Alameda boulevard and Im- 
perial highway, at a cost of $100,000. 
High-carbon steel wire for beads on au- 
tomobile tires will be manufactured. 
C. D. Johnson is president. 


MODESTO, CALIF.—Modesto Irrigation 
district is considering construction of a 
new steam-electric power plant, with a 
capacity of about 10,000 kilovolt-amperes. 
Cost is estimated at $1,173,000. Clifford 
E. Plummer is electrical engineer in 
charge. 


NEWARK, CALIF.—California Chem- 
ical Co., Newark, and Westvaco Chlorine 
Products Corp., 205 Lexington avenue, 
New York, plan construction of a $1,- 
000,000 chemical products plant at New- 
ark. 


NORWALK, CALIF.—wWilshire Oil Co., 
2455 East Twenty-seventh street, Los 
Angeles, will let contracts soon for con- 
struction of a $100,000 catalytic polymer- 
ization plant. Engineer is Universal Oil 
Products Co., 310 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, and 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Ajax Foundry, 61 
Tehama street, is constructing a foun- 
dry addition. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Paul Zaft Copper 
Works, 398 Tenth street, has purchased 
property at Thirteenth and Isis streets, 
where remodeling and expansion will be 
done. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Standard Brands of 
California, 245 Eleventh street, will con- 
struct 4-story factory on the corner 
of Mariposa and Carolina streets, at a 
cost of $125,000. E. R. Eames, 216 Pine 
street, is architect. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Christie Machine 
Works, 222 Howard street, will construct 
a shop building at Harrison and Main 
streets at a cost of $30,000. Engineer 
is W. H. Ellison, Pacific building, and 
George Wagner, 181 South Park street, 
has general building contract. 


Canada 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Steel Co. of Can- 
ada, R. H. Champ, president, plans to 
rebuild its blooming mill. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Canada Dry Gin- 
ger Ale Inc., 122 East Forty-second street, 
New York, plans construction of a $100,- 
000 plant. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—International Har- 
vester Co. of Canada Ltd. plans to build 
a 1-story, 200 x 200-foot factory as an 
addition to its motor truck division on 
Portage avenue. Estimated cost is $100,- 
000. 


STEEL 








